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ARRIET was he- 
H ginning to think 
that she had lost 
her way, when sud- 
denly, as she topped a 
rise in the road, she 
saw the Robinson ranch 
lying below her beside 
the mouth of a coulee. 
Barns, sheds, corrals, 
pens, haystacks, and 
ranch house lay scat- 
tered along the fence 
near the road. The 
buildings, which were 
of unpainted bvards, 
weathered to the gray 
of the desert, reminded 
her of the houses she 
had seen from the train ; 
but the path from the 
gate to the door of the 
ranch house was bor- 
dered with flowers, and 
the yard, which was 
separated from the farm 
fields by a fence, was 
neatly planted to vege- 
tables and fruit trees. 
A chorus of loud 
barks announced Har- 
riet’s arrival. At once 
the door of the house 
was opened a crack and 
several children, with 
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look, could you, girlie? 
I don’t want to leave 
this fool pony.’’ 
**Here’s something! 
I don’t know whether 
it’s baling wire,’’ Har- 
riet said, after making 
a careful survey of the 
wagon box, ‘‘but there’s 
a piece of wire round 
the whip socket. ’’ 
**Sure thing, I’d for- 
got that. Laythe young 
one down and get it for 
me, will you?’’ 
Harriet obeyed, and 
Mrs. Robinson, cool and 
unconcerned, mended 
the bridle. Then she 
climbed into the wagon, 
started the horses, and 
took up the conver'sa- 
tion as if it had never 
been broken off. 
Ashamed to reveal 
her fear, Harriet forced 
herself to listen and to 
talk; but when they 
drew near the ranch 
her thoughts rushed 
forward, and she could 
think only of Rob. ‘The 
moment they stopped at 
the corral she was out 
of the wagon, and with 
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yellow, tousled heads, 
peered out. As Har- 
riet approached, the 
children promptly shut 
the door, but at her knock a 
young woman with a fat, 
smiling baby on her arm, 
opened it. 

‘*How do? Comein, won’t 
you?’’ said the woman. 

‘Ts this Mrs. Robinson ?’’ 
asked Harriet, on the thresh- <% 





“THANK YOU, 1 CAN'T STOP. MY BROTHER HAS BEEN TERRIBLY HURT... 
ONCE. CAN YOU SEND TO TOWN 





old. ‘*I’m Miss Holliday.’’ 

‘“‘Glad to make your acquaintance. Set | 
down. You look tired. Norma, let the lady 
set in that chair.”? She drew a small girl from 
a plush rocking-chair and dragged it forward. 

‘“Thank you, I can’t stop. My brother 
has been terribly hurt. A sheep herder 
attacked him and beat him almost to death. 
He must have a doctor at once. Can you 
send to town for me?’’ 

Harriet spoke rapidly. She was spent with 
weariness and heartache, and the mention of 
Rob brought a strangling sob to her throat. 

‘*How about! Mr. Iolliday hurt!’’ Mrs. 
Robinson set the baby on the fluor, and put- 
ting her hands on her hips, stared in mingled 
curiosity and sympathy at her visitor, and 
poured out questions and exclamations. 

Wiping her forehead nervously with her 
handkerchief, Ilarriet had turned abruptly 
away. Sheshrank from the eager interest of 
a stranger, and had to force herself to answer 
the woman’s questions. 
I know, to ask you to send to town for the 
doctor,’’ she said, ‘‘but I can’t leave my 


brother alone long enough to go, and I don’t | 


know how to ride very well, anyway.’”’ 

‘‘Sakes alive, girlie! 
to ride to git him. Youkin just phone over. 
There’s the phone, right there. P’r’aps I 
better ring him up for you. 
at the hotel gassin’, ’stead of in his oftice.’’ 

Larriet was only too glad not to have to 
repeat her troubles to the doctor; she sat 
limply in the rocking-chair and fanned her- | 


self with her hat, while Mrs. Robinson hunted | 


vocally among the front stoops in town for 
‘*Doc’’? Bundy. 

‘*If a body was to wait for him to come to 
his office,’? declared Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘we 
could all die of old age before ever seein’ 
him. I got him, though. He’s to the drug | 
store gittin’ him some sody. Hello, that you, | 
Doc? Yep, Mrs. Robinson. ’Tain’t for us. 
Listen whide I tell you,so’s you can come on.’’ 

When she had finished a lengthy description | 


of Rob, his ranch, the quarrel, and Rob’s in- | 


‘*Tt’s an imposition, | 


Like’s-not he’s | 


See here! You catch hold of the young one 
and 1’ll hook up the rig and carry you back 
home. Vashti can iook out for the others 
and get her dad’s supper. I’ll call her now.’’ 

Mrs. Robinson left the room followed by 
three or four tow-headed youngsters, who were 
clamoring for bread and jam. Harriet, with 
the baby on her knee, leaned back in the 
| Plush rocking-chair and looked vaguely about 
her. Evidently this was the room where the 
family lived, for besides the big cookstove and 
the table covered with oilcloth, there were a 
plush - covered lounge, a phonograph, and a 


very new, shiny bureau with an immense | 


plate-glass mirror. The Robinsons had money 
to spend if not good taste in spending it, she 
| decided; at the same time she noticed the 
unpapered board walls, which were decorated 
with gaudy calendars and advertising posters, 
and the china, which had evidently been re- 
_cruited from ‘‘prize-package’’ cereal boxes. 
Although Mrs. Robinson might be ignorant 
and crude, Harriet gratefully admitted that she 
| was kind-hearted to drive her home at that 
time of day. Hearing the rumble of wheels | 
| and the voice of her hostess giving swift and 
| looked out. The ‘‘rig,’? as Mrs. Robinson | 
, had called it, was a light, mud-spattered 


bage the whites of their eyes alarmingly. 
Mrs. Robinson sat in the front seat, with one 
| foot on the brake. 

‘‘Oughtn’t the baby to have something more 
on?’? asked Harriet, glancing at the child’s 
bare feet and gingham slip. 

**How about! Vashti,’’ Mrs. Robinson called 
| to the big-boned girl of twelve who watched 
| them from the doorstep, ‘‘you fetch ma’s shawl 
F off the bed. And remember now, the beans is 

all cooked; there’s pie, and your dad likes 
| plenty of lard in his hot bread. And be sure 
| to get them young ones to bed early, or I’ll 
warm their jackets for ’em when [ get back.’’ 

‘As they drove out of the gate, Mrs. Robin- 
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mountain wagon, drawn by a team of half- | 
broken ponies that laid their ears back and | 


- HE MUST HAVE A 
FOR ME?” 


Chapter Five 3 sees 
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an apology to Mrs. Rub- 

inson for leaving her to 
unharness alone, she 
hurried across the slope. 

Her brother lay as she had 
left him, with one arm up, 
shielding his face from the 
flies that swarmed in the hot, 
sunny tent. He was awake, 
but feverish and in pain. 
Bringing a basin of water, 
Harriet began to change the 


—— 
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as good as any woman. Men-folks in this 
country most always learn to housekeep when 
they’re bachin’ it. Why, we were married 
when I was fifteen, and came out here from 


Robinson, he could show me hisself!’’ 

‘*At fifteen!’’ exclaimed Harriet. ‘‘Why, 
you were just a child! Weren’t you lonely ?’’ 

**T guess not! There was too much to do. 
I was likely to be called on any day to finish 
seedin’, or hayin’, or help butcher, or what 
not, so be he was short-handed. ’’ 

‘*But now, with all your little children to take 
care of,’’ Harriet began, but she stopped short. 

She had been watching the little cayuse 
ponies, divided between fear of their suddenly 
running away and admiration of the cool stead- 
iness with which Mrs. Robinson held them in 





Nebrasky, and there wasn’t another woman | 
in twenty miles to turn to for help. But 


check; but as they went down the bank of a | 


| 


| declared her sympathy. 





| creek that had been dug out deep by the spring | 


| freshet, the woman’s foot slipped from the 
| brake and the wagon rolled upon the ponies’ 


heels. Mrs. Robinson pulled up hard on the | 


| reins, but the ponies plunged, clattered across | 


Nobody don’t have | numerous orders, she went to the door and | the shallow ford, and, with their ears back, 


dashed up the opposite bank. 


| ‘* Now, you ornery varmints! Quit it! 
Quit it! Yes, you will, too! Whoa, you! 
I don’t beat the buttons off you for that!’’ 


sawed sharply at their mouths. Suddenly 


of the off horse’s bridle swung loose. 


saw the pony shake its head and shy; invol- 
untarily she pressed the baby close to her. 
But Mrs. Robinson was too quick for the 


road, she faced them toward the boulders that 
marked the edge of the ‘‘bench’’; then, whip- 
ping the lines round the brake, she stepped 
over the dashboard and out along the pole, 


| 


bandages. While she was 


‘‘Oh, he won’t care. He can do for hisself| busy, Mrs. Robinson appeared, with the 


baby in her arms. 

‘*How about feedin’ the critters?’’ she 
asked, as she examined Rob’s wounds anil 
“The pigs ain’t 
been slopped nor the chickens fed, I expect. 
I don’t see the cow nowheres. Like’s not 
she’s feedin’ up in one of them draws along the 
hills. ’Slong’s you ain’t milkin’ her it don’t 
matter. She’ll get back when she’s thirsty. 
Now, don’t you move,’’ she added, as Kub 
tried to rise. ‘‘I’ll see to the whole outtit.’’ 

‘*1’d forgotten all about the critters !’’ mut- 
tered Rob. He tried to lift himself, and then, 
sinking back with a gasp of pain, closed his 
eyes. ‘‘I certainly feel mean.’’ 

‘* You mustn’t think of moving,’’ protested 
Harriet. ‘‘Mrs. Robinson is here. She’s look- 
ing after everything. She’s been awfully 
kind; telephoned to the doctor, drove me 
home, and everything. ’’ 

A look of relief crossed Rob’s face. He 
smiled, and murmured, ‘‘ That’s great!’’ and 
suddenly Harriet realized that under their 
neighbor’s matter-of-fact manner there had 
been more genuine kindness and a greater 
willingness to help than she had appreciated. 

Harriet longed to drop down beside Rob 
and sleep; never had she been so weary. 


If | But she realized that Mrs. Kobinson must be 


hungry, for it was almost eight o’clock. Har- 


Pouring a vivid flood of language upon the | riet had built the fire and was moving stiffly 
ponies, Mrs. Robinson threw the brake and | about, trying to think what she could prepare 
| from her meagre supply of groceries, when 
there was a jerk and a snap; the cheek strap | Mrs. Robinson returned. 


‘*Say now, ’’ the woman exclaimed, “you let 


Harriet saw the leather strap fly back, and | me get supper! You’re wore toa feather edge. 


| I’ll knock up a pan of hot bread and fry a 


cayuse. Pulling the ponies square across the | 


little fat meat, and that’ll do us, bein’ as 
there’s no men to cook for.’’ 

After supper, Harriet and Mrs. Robinson 
washed the dishes. The doctor had not yet 
come, and the girl was worried. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘ it’s a 
twenty-mile drive out here, and it was close 


juries, and had adjured the doctor to hurry son left an ever louder stream of directions 

and to bring the sheriff with him, Mrs. Rob- | flowing behind her, until a drop in the road 

inson dropped into her chair and prepared | hid the house from sight. Then she sighed 

to enjoy her visitor’s call; but when she} | abruptly and became silent. 

looked at Harriet’s face, she exclaimed: | ‘It?s very kind of you to drive me home,”’ 
‘*You pore thing! You’re all beat out, | began Harriet. ‘‘I appreciate it immensely ; 

ain’t you? You’re as white as curdled milk. | but what will your husband think ?”’ 


and swung herself-down at the horses’ heads. jon to six when I called him. There, now! 

‘*Now, if that ain’t the meanest team you | Hear that? I guess that’s him this minute.’’ 
ever saw, tell me!’’ she drawled, as she wiped | Roth women hurried outside. The silhou- 
her face with her apron and looked contemp- | ette of a horseman showed against the sky, 
tuously at the ponies. ‘*To bust up the har- and a voice called, ‘‘This Holliday’s?’’ 
ness when there ain’t a thing handy for me to! ‘‘That’s right,’’ replied Mrs. Robinson. 
mend it with! I suppose there ain’t an inch ‘‘We’re waitin’ for you, Doe.’’ 


| of balin’ wire in the wagon. You coukin’t The next moment the doctor, a sallow-faced 
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Kentuckian, swung from his saddle and 
clumped into the tent; he had turned up a 
wrong trail, he said, in apology for being late. 

Harriet held the lamp for him while he 
cleansed the wound and took a few stitches in 
it. He gave Harriet directions for caring for 
it, and left lint and antiseptics. There was, 
he said, nothing more that he could do; for- 
tunately all danger of concussion from the 
blow at the base of the skull had passed, and 
the other injuries were only flesh wounds. All 
Rob needed was to keep quiet for a few days. 
The sheriff, he explained, had not been able 
to come, because he had gone to Scalp Creek 
to investigate a shooting affair. While the 
doctor was getting ready to leave, Mrs. Robin- 
son wrapped the baby in her shawl. 

‘*Tf it’s all the same to you, Doc,’’ she said, 
‘‘seein’ as it’s on your road, I’d be mighty 
obliged if you’d drive me over. The ponies 
are that mean to-night! You can hitch yours 
on behind the wagon.’ 

Harriet went down to the corral with them 
and stood in the moonlight holding the sleep- 
ing baby while Mrs. Robinson caught and 
harnessed the horses. Harriet felt a generous 
impulse of admiration for the self-reliant, fear- 
less ranchwoman, and when she said good night 
asked her cordially to come again. 

‘Tf she were only a little more civilized 
and congenial!’’ thought Harriet regretfully, 





St. Jo’s eleven before, and it’s dead 
wrong. I told Simpson so last fall, 
when he made us elect Turner.’? To empha- 
size his words, Joe Dayton, veteran centre of 


N: fifth-former’s ever been captain of a 


the St. Jo’s football team, slapped the football | 


that he held in his left arm. 


‘*We both voted for him,’’ said Johnson, the | 


quarter back, glancing toward the gridiron, 
where eager groups of candidates were waiting 
for the first practice of the season to begin. 

‘*No one else to vote for. Simpson managed 
that. Turner’s a good full back, I’ll admit, 
but Simpson had no right to wish him on us 
for captain. None of us sixth-formers want 
to be called down by a fifth-former; it’s bad 
for school discipline. I’ll play the game for 
all I’m worth, but I’ll play it for myself and 
not for Jim Turner. ’’ 

‘*That’s no way to talk.’’ 

‘*O rats! Here, let’s see if we’ve forgot- 
ten how.’’ 

Leaning over, he settled his hands about the 
ball and waited for Johnson’s familiar signal 


to snap it back. A little group of players | 


gathered round them, but when the chapel 
clock chimed three, it instantly deserted, for 
Turner was walking on to the gridiron. 


Throughout the summer the boy had dreaded | 


this moment—not so much because he realized 
that the sixth resented his authority, as because 
he hated to be conspicuous. He stopped beside 
Mr. Campbell, the coach, and his handsome 


face grew more sober as he said, ‘‘ Fellows, 1 | 


want to talk to you before we begin.’’ The 
players crowded forward—the sixth politely 


critical, the fifth wildly enthusiastic, and the | 


new boys watching him with worshiping eyes. 

‘*There are two things I want you all to 
remember, ’’ Turner began slowly. ‘‘The first 
is that this school stands for clean sports. 
We’ve the rules of the game to guide us, and 
we’re going to live up to the letter of those 
rules at all cost. 
going to win. That means work, hard work. 
The fellows who face Norton will. be the fel- 
lows who’ve delivered the goods throughout 
the season. If mistakes are made, they’re my 
mistakes and I’m responsible to the school. 
I’m a fifth-former, but on this gridiron I’m 
captain of St. Jo’s. You new fellows report 
to Johnson; he’s captain of the scrub for 
to-day. Last year’s first- and second-string 
men report to Mr. Campbell.’’ 

An hour later Dayton, panting and almost 
wishing he had done a little preliminary train- 
ing, walked wearily toward the athletic house 
beside Johnson. 

‘“*‘Say!l’? he gasped. ‘‘Campbell made me 
fall on that ball till I thought he was teaching 
me to bounce. I notice the mighty Captain 
Turner ducked. ’’ 

‘*Guess you didn’t watch my squad,’’ John- 
son retorted. ‘‘He worked under me. And 
say, Joe, he’s quicker than last year.’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ grunted the centre. ‘‘Trying to 
dodge giving us sixth-formers orders already, 
is he?’’ 

‘*Before the season’s over you’ll find Jim 
isn’t trying to dodge anything except tacklers. 
You’ve sized him up wrong. Wake up before 
you hit something. ’’ 

But Dayton was not the sort to take advice. 
For a week he continued to do as he saw fit and 


took things easy ; but when Turner lined up the | 


eleven for the first scrimmage, Dayton had the 

surprise of his life. Hicks, a big, lumbering 

fourth-former, was put at centre on the first. 
‘*What’s that for?’’ the veteran demanded. 


The second is that we’re | 


looking after them until they had vanished 
amid the moonlit ghosts of sagebrush, and the 
rattle of wheels had died away. 

‘‘T guess it would be better, though, if I 
were more like her,’’ she suddenly confessed 
to herself. ‘‘Everything she does counts, 
while I just rush round and waste my breath. 
Of course she’s learned how, while I have been 
learning civilized things; but if 1’m to stay 
out here I’d better learn how to live here. ’’ 

She took up her work the next morning 
with a fresh incentive and in a happy spirit. 
Caring for the animals was not such a bore as 
she thought it would be. She went first to 
the chickens and pigs; next she attended to the 
horses and heifers in the corral. The cow 
was nowhere in sight. 

‘‘T wonder when Jones will get back?’’ she 
thought. ‘‘Now that he might really be of 
some use, of course he’s not here. ’’ 

She finished her work, made Rob comfort- 
able, and then went to walk over the ranch 
to see in which of the grassy coulees the cow 
had stayed to feed. 

The hundred and sixty acres that the fence 
inclosed afforded plenty of range and good 
pasture, and there was no apparent reason 
| why the cow should break out; but although 
Harriet searched every gully and behind every 


rock ledge, she could not find her. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| chance, ’’ said Turner calmly. 
‘*You’ve been loafing. ’’ 

“Ts that so! Well, watch 
me show up young Hicks.’’ 

‘«That’s more like it, Joe,’’ 
was the disconcerting reply. 

Hicks did not enjoy his first 
experience as a first- string 
centre. Joe Dayton was ugly, 
and Hicks never dreamed that 
there were so many ways of 
catching a fellow off his guard. 

‘*Say, Dayton,’’ he asked, 
with a grin, when they were 
dressing in the locker room 
after practice, ‘‘what did you 
do to me?’’ 

‘*Nothing much,’’ replied 
Dayton. ‘‘Only kept your 
head from swelling.’ - 

‘*My head’s in no danger of 
swelling as long as you’re in 
the game,’’ said Hicks good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I know a good 
thing when I see it; I want to 
learn. Coach me.’’ 

‘*T do know a few things, 
even if Turner seems to think 
I don’t. I’d just as soon tell 
you some of ’em; it’ll help me 
get in trim to handle Billings. 
| That Norton centre isa mighty 
hard player; but I’ve learned 
| Some new tricks this summer 
| that won’t make him happy. 
| I’ll show you how to queer a 
pass. ’’ 

‘*But it’s against the rules 
to interfere with a pass.’’ 

‘*Is it?’’ said Dayton. ‘‘It’s 
against the rules to get caught, : 
you mean. I won’t.show you anything that 
| some of the college centres don’t do.’’ 

‘*Well, you’re a first-string man. If you 
say it’s all right, it’s all right, I suppose.’’ 

But Hicks did not learn half so much as he 
supposed. Dayton urged him not to be dis- 
couraged, even when he was dropped from the 
first and Joe went back to his old place at centre. 

Turner said nothing, but watched them 
closely whenever he had a chance. Twice 
during the final practice for the Hillcrest 
| game, when he had called for.a drop kick, 
| passes came back to him so wide that the 
| second team’s forwards were on him before he 
|could kick. The third time that he signaled 
| for a drop kick he kept his eye not on the 
| ball, but on the centres. 
| When the ball was passed, he let it sail over 
| his head, and raised his hand to stop the play. 

‘* Hicks, ’? he demanded, ‘‘ why did you inter- 
| fere with that pass? You know it’s against the 
|rules. You’ve been told what rules are for.’’ 
| ‘*T took a chance,’? stammered Hicks, flush- 
| ing. 
| ‘*Go to the side lines, and stay there until 
| you’re able to play square. 

off this team who plays crooked football. ’’ 
| He stepped back to his position, and an 
instant later kicked a difficult goal as calmly 








| as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. | 


| ‘‘Say!? grunted Dayton to Pope, the left 
| guard, as they walked to the twenty-five-yard 
line. ‘‘It’s about time we fellows of the sixth 
took a hand in this, or Turner’ll have us wear- 
ing school colors in our hair. 
that jolt. This isn’t squat tag.’’ 

| ‘Get busy,’’ commanded Pope, ‘‘and shut 
| up!?? 





Any man goes | 





I taught Hicks | 


the ball. As the second’s line charged, he let 
outa yell. ‘Here,’ he called, ‘‘none of that !’’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Turner, coming 
up. 
‘‘Why,’’ said Dayton, pretending to be much 
aggrieved, ‘‘ Burbank stepped on my toe as he 
went through. ’’ 

Some of the sixth-formers on the side lines 
laughed, but Turner’s eyes snapped. ‘‘Day- 
ton,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t think that I don’t know 
where Hicks learned that trick, and don’t get 
the idea that you can fool here! You can 
play the game or you can go to the side lines. 
Which will you do?’’ 

‘‘Oh, keep your head!’’ growled Dayton. 
‘*Can’t you take a joke?’’ 

‘*Not here! 
for I won’t say it again. 
‘*Of course I play.’’ 

‘*Good! Signal!l’’ cried the captain, as he 
leaped back to his position. 

Apparently Turner forgot the incident, but 
the Dayton crowd did not. The result of the 
Hillcrest game served to increase their disgust, 
for St. Jo’s was beaten 10 to 6; but Turner 
seemed undismayed. His team had played 
clean, fast football, even when angered by 
rough work in the Hillcrest line. 

‘If you fellows play like that against 
Norton,’’ said Hollins, Dayton’s roommate, 
‘‘you won’t even know you’re in the game.’’ 

‘*Don’t worry,’ replied the centre. ‘That 
game’s going to be football, and some of our 
prominent fifth-formers are going to find out 
that St. Jo’s means more to us old fellows than 
a personal reputation does. ’’ 

‘Good work, Joe! Glad you’ve waked up.’’ 

**Tt’s about time some of us did.’’ 

Yet St. Jo’s went down to Norton in any- 
thing except a hopeful mood. As the trainload 


Do you play ?’’ 
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“HOLD ONI I'VE SOMETHING TO SAY ABOUT THIS. 


BILLINGS, WHO SLUGGED YOU?" 


of St. Jo’s supporters marched up to the 
field they heard the steady, pulsing roar of 
the Norton cheer. Only the stand reserved 
for them was empty. They took their seats, 
cheering ; they cheered when the St. Jo’s and 
Norton teams ran on to the field; and they 
cheered gamely when Turner lost the toss. 

Down under the shadow of the eastern goal, 
Hedges, the Norton captain, nodded; Turner, 
in the centre of the field, nodded. The referee’s 
whistle blew shrilly. Dayton took ten quick 
steps and kicked. The big game was on. 

Twice Whipple, Norton’s quarter back, sent 
Singer, his full back, plunging into the line. 
Billings, the centre, did his best to twist 
Dayton aside. Last year's battle between the 
centres was on again. ‘‘Dayton! Dayton!’’ 
roared St. Jo’s, as Singer was forced to 
punt. 

The boys in the stands tried to sit still. 
They knew that a kicking duel was coming, 
and knew that both Turner and Hedges were 
playing for a fumble. 

The game swept up and down the field. 
‘*Whoof!’’ panted Pope, as the teams lined up 
again. ‘‘ Box Billings, Joe, and let me through 
at Singer. ’’ 

“*T’ll try it!’? said Dayton. 
quick. ’’ 

A fraction of a second before Billings 
snapped back the ball, Dayton charged. He 
had timed it so well that the referee did not 


**Go through 


| notice the off-side play. Billings fell, and Pope 


was through on Singer before the full back 
could recover the poor pass. 

‘‘That’s your game, is it?’? growled Bill- 
ings. ‘Well, two can play it. If that’s what 


| you are after, I’ll give you all you want.’’ 
‘‘T said the workers were to be given first| Muttering to himself, Dayton snapped back | 


Billings was true to his word. At the end 


You remember what I’ve said, ° 








of the scoreless first period both centres were 
puffing and their faces were grim and set. 

Near the end of the first half Johnson sud- 
denly changed the St. Jo’s tactics. In the 
centre of the field he called for a forward pass. 
It was successful. With the ball on Norton’s 
twenty-yard line, Johnson sent Turner into 
the centre. Billings stopped him by heaving 
Dayton under his feet. Furious, Dayton went 
into the next play with all the rage of an angry 
bull. 

On the next play, little Bill Johnson, with 
the ball tucked under his arm, flashed round 
the Norton left end and darted for the goal. 
He dodged Whipple, slipped out of Singer’s 
arms, and, with the sound of St. Jo’s wild 
cheers in his ears, crossed the line. Turner 
kicked an easy goal, and the score was 7 to 0. 
The half ended with Singer punting. 

Norton came back to face an uphill fight. 
Hedges expected Turner to play safe—but that 
was not Turner’s way. He sent his team in 
to score again, and Johnson called for a succes- 
sion of tackle plunges. At first they gained. 
Then Norton stiffened. Turner noticed the 
officials watching the centres. 

‘*Play the game, Joe,’’ he cautioned. 

But Dayton was too angry to heed the 
warning. He had tried every dangerous 
trick that he knew. Yet Billings had always 
matched him and gone him one better. By 
now each was playing with one eye on his 
opponent and the other on the hovering 
officials. 

Slowly, slowly, St. Jo’s was crowded back. 
‘*Hold ’em! Hold ’em!’’ came the cry from 
the stands. Turner, with his face bleeding, 
called encouragement above the din. 

Crouching on his twenty - five - yard line, 
Dayton glared at the Norton backs. 

‘*Trick comin’!’* he cried 
suddenly. ‘‘Break through, 
everyone |’? 

‘* Let’s see youl’ cried 
Billings. ‘‘Here, quit that! If 
you hit my arm again 1’ll —’’ 

** You’ll what?’’ snarled 
Dayton, and tried to spoil the 


pass. 

With a quick trip, Billings 
threw Dayton into Pope, and 
the play went over the three. 
When Dayton staggered to his 
feet, his left eye was puffy 
and his temper gone. Under 
cover of the pile, Billings had 
made good his threat. 

“If you want slugging,’’ 
flared Joe, ‘‘I’ll give you all 
you need. ’’ 

‘*Let’s see you!’’ 

‘* Break it up, fellows! ’’ 
Johnson pleaded. ‘* Break 
this up! Get through !’’ 

Dayton’s hands flashed past 
Billings’s face. 

‘*Quit that!’’ snapped the 
Norton centre. 

Just as Billings passed the 
ball Dayton’s hand rose, and 
as it rose it became a fist. The 
Norton centre dropped; Day- 
ton was through the line and 
had downed Singer before he 
could move. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ de- 
manded Hedges, running up 
to his staggering centre. 

‘*Slugged!’? groaned Bill- 
ings. 

Hedges turned to the referee. 
‘*T protest that play!’’ he cried. ‘‘There was 
slugging in the line.’’ 

‘*T didn’t see it,’’ said the official. ‘‘I’ve 
been watching that pair, but I didn’t see 
anything. ’’ 

‘*You can see the results,’’ retorted Hedges. 
‘*Disqualify that man !’’ 

**T can’t act on that. Play ball!’’ 

‘*Hold on!’ said Turner, stepping up. 
‘*T’ve something to say about this. Billings, 
who slugged you?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, play the game!’’ growled the Norton 
centre. ‘‘I’m not kicking.’’ 

‘*Dayton, did you slug him?’’ Turner asked. 

‘*No one seems to have seen me.’’ 

For one brief. instant Turner felt cold all 
over. He knew that Dayfon had done it. 
When he had been chosen captain of the team 
he had taken his stand for clean football, but 
he had never dreamed that he would be called 
upon to choose between his ideals and the 
winning of the Norton game; for he knew that 
if Dayton were disqualified, St. Jo’s was lost. 
But he did not hesitate. 

‘*TTicks will play centre,’’ he said quietly 
to the referee. ‘‘Dayton, go to the side lines. ’’ 
And, with a curt nod, he went back to his 
position. 

As Dayton walked slowly from the field, the 
news of his disgrace spread from the side lines 
to the stands. St. Jo’s was dumfounded. 
Then Norton focused its attack on the nervous 
Hicks, and Hicks wilted under the strain. St. 
Jo’s became panic-stricken. 

Again Singer took the ball and went crashing 
through Hicks. An instant later Norton’s*wild 
yell told the story of a touchdown. Hedges 
kicked the goal, and the score was 7 to 7. 

‘““They’ve got us, Jim,’’ faltered Johnson. 
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‘‘And if you hadn’t ordered Dayton out of | and he saw the last white strip ahead. He 


Why did | leaped for the five-yard mark and as he crossed 


the game we’d have held them. 
you do it?’’ 

‘*Tf we can’t win by clean football, ’’ retorted 
Turner, ‘‘we’ll lose like men. ’’ 

‘*We can hold ’em to a tie, perhaps.’’ 

‘¢*We’re going in to win.’’ - 


moment before had been only the gloom of 
defeat, went into the game like a pack of 
hungry wolves. Only Turner’s coolness in 
handling punts and his twisting, soaring re- 
turns kept Norton from scoring during the 
rest of the third period and the first part of 
the fourth. 

Then that thing happened that St. Jo’s had 
dreaded. Singer got one of his long punts 
over Johnson’s head. ‘The little quarter back 
made a wild grab for it, but the ball slipped 
through his arms and a Norton end fell on it. 

‘*Never mind, Bill!’’ called Turner as they 
lined up on their thirty-yard line. He had 
all he could do to keep his voice even, for he 
felt that now he was going to be called on to 
pay for his ideals; but digging his cleats into 
the turf, he determined to play the game out 
to the last ounce there was in him. 

Again Singer came plunging through Hicks. 
Turner stopped him on the twenty-yard line. 
As he got to his feet, he saw the frightened 
~ faces of his line. The secondary defense 
seemed bewildered. 

‘*Play the game!’’ Turner shouted. 
quit !’’ 

The sting brought them to themselves. 
Hicks blocked the next plunge. The Norton 
quarter back shifted his attack to tackle. The 
play failed to gain ground. Hope, reviving in 
the St. Jo’s stand, gave tongue. 

Again Whipple sent Singer at Hicks, and 
again Turner saved the threatened touchdown. 
As the Norton quarter hesitated an instant 
before giving his signal, Turner saw him steal 
a glance to the right. The signal came, short 
and sharp. Staking everything on a desperate 
guess, Turner raced away from his position 
and out toward the right end. He heard the 
shock of the charging linesmen, saw Hedges 
running parallel to him, and turned in. 

A second later Hedges wheeled. ‘‘Shoot!’’ 
he yelled. Whipple hurled the ball. 

With a burst of speed, Turner dashed aheac.. 
He was going like the wind as he leaped in 
front of Hedges. He struck the ground again 
in full stride, and did not slacken his speed; 
for he had intercepted the forward pass, and, 
with the ball under his arm, was headed down 
the field. 

Over on the St. Jo’s side lines Mr. Campbell 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘We’ve got ’em!’’ he 
yelled. ‘*Turner! Turner! Run, boy, run, 
I say!’ 

Turner seemed to feel the plea in that cry, 
and ran as he had never run before; but 
Whipple was after him like a hound. In the 
centre of the field he was only ten yards behind. 
When Turner flashed across the thirty-yard 
line he could hear his pursuer’s rasping breath. 
He tried to run faster, although he knew that 
his own strength was failing. The twenty-yard 
line flashed under his feet, the fifteen, the ten, 


**Don’t 





it Whipple dived. 

For a second the cheering stopped; then it 
burst out in one wild, delirious roar. The 
Norton quarter had brought down his man, 


| but Turner had slid over the goal line. The 


But Norton, seeing victory glowing where a | score was 13 to 7, with only a minute left to 


C fhe BIBLE as L 


Of 


In By Jat rts 


HE Bible is not only a collection of| instance, two texts, St. Matthew xvi, 18] 


| sourees for the history of a distant past; 
it has also been a potent factor in the 
making of history down to the very age in 
which we live. It has ruled men’s beliefs 
and prompted their actions and affected the 
current of events as no other body of writings 
ever has done, because no other body of writ- 
ings has operated for so long a time or over so 
large a part of civilized mankind. 

From the fifth century A.p. down to the 
fifteenth, the account of the Creation and the 
first beginnings of human society given in 
the Book of Genesis was taken as a starting 
point for the study of the natural history of 
the world and the annals of the human race. 


IN POLITICS. 





thoritative record that must be read liter- 

ally, and taken to be literally true in all its 
details. The Mosaic law was received as bind- 
ing upon Christians except in matters where 
the rites and usages of the church had super- 
seded its sacrificial system and its other cere- 
monial ordinances. It continues to be cited by 
many persons as binding, for certain purposes, 
even in our own time. The descriptions con- 
tained in the books of Samuel and Kings of the 
theocracy, and afterward of the kingdom of 
Israel, colored political conceptions all through 
the Middle Ages, and were used to give shape 
to that doctrine of divine right that figured 
largely in the English political struggles of 
the seventeenth century. The Bible and the 
mode of interpreting it were factors constantly 
at work in politics as well as in literature and 
art. Indeed, it was with Biblical subjects 
that the painters and sculptors of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance were almost wholly 
engaged. 

What controversies have arisen over those 
passages in the New Testament to which 
doctrinal significance has been attached—con- 
troversies that spread from the church into 
the state! Ever since the time of the Emperor 
Constantine they have given rise to civil dis- 
sensions, tumults, party struggles in nearly 
all the European countries. They have helped 
to cause wars between nations. Take, for 


[: was in those centuries accepted as an au- 











play. The St. Jo’s stand was in a frenzy; the 
Norton crowd was still too thoroughly dazed 
even to gasp. 

Down by the goal posts Whipple got slowly 
to his feet. ‘‘Turner,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve licked 
us, but the biggest thing you’ve done in this 
game wasn’t that run. Thanks for ‘teaching 
me how to play the game.’’ 


PTERATURE 
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(Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church), and St. Matthew xxvi, 26- 
28, with 1st Corinthians xi, 24-26 (institution 
of the Lord’s Supper), and think how many 
things would not have happened that have 
actually happened if these two passages had 
not stood in the received text of the New 
Testament. Or consider how many books 
would have remained unwritten and how 
different the whole course of Christian thought 
might have been if Saint Paul had never com- 
posed his Epistle to the Romans. 

It is of course only the scientific historian 
who realizes how largely the words of Scrip- 
ture, taken as the basis of doctrinal systems, 
and the acts recorded in Scripture, taken as 
examples to be followed in action, have influ- 
enced the opinion and determined the conduct 
of individual men at critical moments; but 
whoever wishes to comprehend the spirit of 
the Middle Ages, when, in the scantiness of 
books, the Bible was the one book that all 
who could read were accustomed to read and 
to quote, and whoever wants to comprehend 
the Reformation period, with all the currents 
of thought that bore men hither and thither 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
every such student finds a knowledge of the 
Scriptures indispensable. 

There is yet another sense in which the 
Bible has passed into the general intellectual 
life of the civilized world. It is the one piece 
of literature, ancient or modern, that is com- 
mon to all the peoples of European origin in 
both hemispheres. Having been for ten cen- 
turies the one book that all educated men 
knew, it had an unequaled influence on what 
they thought and wrote. Because it occupied 
them all, it brought them together, whether 
as friends or as foes. 





century half their time was spent in 
commenting on it and disputing over 
its meaning. Theology reigned in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries as the queen 
of the sciences, and claimed the allegiance of 


D= until the end of the seventeenth 


the most active intellects. Hardly anyone 
now reads their treatises, and even the names 
of most of them are forgotten; but they did 
much to form the thought of medern Europe. 

Poets, from Dante and Chaucer downward, 
|—Dante and our own Milton being the most 
| conspicuous examples, —assumed in their read- 
ers a minute knowledge of the Bible, and so 
also did most writers in prose. Thus we may 
say that he who is ignorant of the Bible 
misses a great deal that those writers meant 
to convey. 

For the civilized peoples as a whole, the 
English-speaking peoples included, the Bible 
is still the only book that they all alike own, 
the book that links them together, the com- 
mon fountain whose streams have flowed in 
the different channels of their several forms 
of speech. 

It may be said that some of the grounds I 
| have here set forth as making it desirable that 
| young people should learn to know the Bible 
find their application only in the case of those 
| who are capable of drawing pleasure from 
| literary or historical studies. That is true. 
| But many a boy or girl who shows no special 
signs of brightness or quickness may later on 
| develop such capacities; and some of the 
| grounds suggested apply to all but the very 
| dullest minds. 





the Bible, taken by itself, may and often 

does amount to very little. The more 
familiar a book is, the less attention most 
people give to it when they peruse it, and 
many a man who has heard a chapter read 
aloud a dozen times may remember nothing 
of it. Some sort of comment or explanation 
to awaken attention and bring out the signifi- 
eance is needed by all except the acute and 
alert minds. 

Those mechanical modes of teaching, which 
have been the bane of education, have been 
at least as bad when applied to the Bible as 
to other subjects, for a sort of mystical value 
was attributed to the mere reading of the 
words, however unintelligent. 

Very little of what is called dogmatic teach- 
ing is fit for children. Indeed, comparatively 
little of it appears on the surface of the 
Scriptures. It has been drawn out of the 
Bible, constructed by speculative and logical 
minds out of materials that they think they 
find in the Bible, but that only such minds 
turn to that purpose. Children do not and 
cannot comprehend it; but simple moral in- 
struction they do comprehend, and it can be 
given, without reference to the dogmas that 
are distinctive of different religious bodies, 
upon the broad basis of those precepts and 
examples that all Christians hold and venerate 
in common. 

That all the benefits I have mentioned as 
derivable from the reading of the Bible depend 
upon intelligent reading, and that intelligent 
reading presupposes, with most young people, 
intelligent teaching, must be admitted. Now 


ik is also true that the mere reading of 











GNM 
(ox ALEB Peaslee and Ly- 
we AD sander Hyne sat comfort- 
Lh K ably upon the fence of 
LEFD Mr. Peaslee’s ‘‘upper paster,”’ 


absorbing the warm June sunshine. In the 
road below them a peddler’s cart, drawn by 
an emaciated horse, creaked along. Caleb 
Peaslee regarded the horse pityingly. 

‘*T don’t believe, ’’ he observed slowly, ‘‘that 
I’ve seen a hoss run down quite as bad as 
that one since the time Needham Bonsey sold 
a hoss to Wilder Blake for two dollars. You 
never knew Needham Bonsey, Lysander—he 
died ’fore you ever moved here. 

‘“There’s varyin’ degrees of snugness,’’ 
said Mr. Peaslee, reflectively. ‘‘There’s pru- 
dent and snug and stingy and downright 
p’ison mean. Bonsey was p’ison mean. When 
I tell you he never weighed within thutty 
pounds of what he ought to weigh, ’count of 
scantin’ himself of victuals, you’ll know that 
what critters he had in his barn didn’t get 
fed very heavy. In time everything Bonsey 
owned in the way of animals got so thin you 
e’d scurcely see ’em edgeways. 

‘*Bonsey had a hoss that he used to tote his 
truck to Bangor with—a pretty good hoss it 
was, too, in the beginnin’; but workin’ all 
the time and eatin’ ’bout the same as never, 
soon got him where he wa’n’t much more’n 
jest the runnin’ gear of a hoss. 

‘*Bonsey was comin’ back from Bangor one 
day, and had got jest about abreast of Wilder 
Blake’s place, when all at once the hoss begun 
to weave from one side of the road to the 
other, ’sif he was dizzy, and down he went in 
Wilder’s dooryard, flat on his side, with his 
eyes shut, and ’parently with no more life in 
him than there would be in a hemlock tog! 

‘*T was workin’ for Wilder at the time, and 








we both come runnin’ down where the hoss 
was; when we saw his eyes shut and how 
thin he was, we both made up our minds he 
was dead. 

‘** There!’ Bonsey whimpered. ‘There’s 
two dollars gone! A man offered me two 
dollars for that hoss’s hide to-day, and he tol’ 
me the critter wouldn’t live to git me home, 
but I didn’t b’lieve him. And now he’s up 
and died on me, and it’ll cost me more’n two 
dollars to move him off out of here, and I 
shan’t come out a cent ahead.’ 

‘*While he was talkin’, Wilder looked at 
Bonsey same’s you would at a toad; fin’ly he 
up and spoke. 

‘* *Rather’n have a good, honest hoss, even 
if he is dead, b’long to you a minute longer,’ 
he says, ‘I’ll give you the two dollars and 
take care of him. That hoss has earnt a 
decent burial, with his skin on him, and I’m 
goin’ to see that he gets it. Now you get off’n 
my premises till I get kind of cooled off toward 
you, or I won’t undertake to say what may 
happen.’ 

‘*Bonsey grabbed the two dollars and started 
off up the road. 

‘* ‘Well,’ Wilder says, after Bonsey left, ‘I 
guess mebbe the hoss’s as well off there as 
anywhere till after supper, and then you’n’ 
I’ll: make some d’sposal of him.’ So we left 
him layin’ there in the shafts, with the har- 
ness on him, and went into the house. 

‘*When we got through supper I started out 
a mite ahead of Wilder. When I got round 
the corner of the house, where I ¢’d see down 
into the front yard, I let out a hoot that 
fetched Wilder runnin’. 

‘*Whether it was that the hoss’d got rested, 
or whether it was the smell of that sweet grass 
there in the yard that fetched him to, I don’t 





know and never shall, but there he was on 
his feet and feedin’. After Wilder had looked 
at him a minute, he broke out gigglin’. 

‘* ‘Jest for the notion of it, Caleb,’ said he, 
‘s’posin’ we don’t tell Bonsey that he’s sold 
me a live hoss for two dollars, ’stead of a dead 
one—jest let him think we hauled the hoss 
away ’fore he come back after his wagon. I 
got a kind of idea that I’d like to put that 
hoss down in my lower paster, where there 
won’t anybody see him; and mebbe I’!l feed 


him a little grain from time to time, and see | 


what he looks like in a couple of months. 
What say?’ 


‘‘We took and led the hoss into the barn, | 
and the next day Wilder led him down to the | 
back paster, which was all shut in by trees, | 


and turned him loose. 

‘*When I saw that hoss again, ’bout three 
weeks later, I almost wouldn’t have known 
him. His head was up and his eye was bright, 
and he was kitin’ round that paster like a 
colt. I asked Wilder what he was cal’ latin’ 
to do with him, but he jest shook his head 
and grinned a little. 

‘**You wait and see,’ he says. ‘I got a 
plan, mebbe.’ 


‘*Well, meantime Bonsey’d been huntin’ for | 
another hoss to take the place of the one that | 
died, as he s’posed. But hosses was high and | 
Bonsey hated to pay out money wuss’n cuttin’ | 


off a finger, so he hadn’t traded for one, and 
was hirin’ folks to haul his stuff into Bangor 
for him, and grumblin’ ’bout payin’ for it. 


‘*After it had run on that way for ’bout | 


three months, Wilder hitched up the hoss one 
evenin’ and drove down to the post office, 


where he knew he’d find Bonsey. Mebbe there | 


was a dozen of us settin’ out there, and Bonsey 
was among ’em. 
kind of disbelievin’? when Wilder halted him, 
and he half riz up and then settled back again, 
*sif he couldn’t credit his eyes. 

** ‘Quite a hoss you’ve got there, Wilder,’ 
says Ben Gullison. ‘Something you’ve traded 
for lately ?? 

‘* *Well,’ says Wilder, ‘it’s one I bought 


I see him eyin’ the hoss | 


*bout three months ago, and ’tween you and 
me, I think he’s wuth all I give for him, 
anyway. Pretty good hoss for two dollars, I 
call him.’ 

‘*Bonsey come up on his feet with a jerk, 
and he fairly hollered, ‘Wilder Blake! Is that 
my hoss you’re drivin’ ?’ 

‘* *No, sir!’ Wilder says. ‘That ain’t your 
hoss—that’s a hoss I bought of you for two 
dollars, before a witness |’ : 

‘*He didn’t say any more jest then, but sot 
there lookin’ pretty straight at Bonsey. Bon- 
| sey turned red at fust, and then white, but 
| he never said a word. 

‘* After a bit, Wilder says, slow and thought- 
ful, ’sif he was weighin’ every word, ‘Need- 
ham Bonsey, I’m goin’ to do somethin’ that 
| mebbe you won’t understand. I paid you two 
| dollars for this hoss, and I’ve give him the 
|run of my lower paster ever since, and fed 
| him ’bout ten dollars’ wuth of grain, and now 
| I’ve got a hoss there that’s wuth a hundred 
|and twenty-five dollars of any man’s money, 
jand he stan’s me, at the outside, not over 
| twenty dollars. Now,’ says he, ‘I’!l tell you 
| what I’ll do. 
| ‘**T*]l sell you that hoss,’ he says, ‘for 
seventy-five dollars, and that’s fifty dollars 
less’n you can buy one anywhere near as good. 
But you’ve got to sign an agreement to bring 
this hoss to me once a month—I’m a public 
weigher—and put him on my scales. If you 
ever bring him there and he weighs over fifty 
| pounds less’n he does this minute, he ceases 
to be your property and becomes my hoss 
|again, without my payin’ you a single cent! 
| There’s the conditions. What’ve you got to 
say?’ 

‘*T s’pose some men would have had pride 
| ’nough to refuse, but Bonsey was too fond of 
|money for that. They made out the writ- 
|ings and he took the hoss and went away 
| with it. 

** And,’’ concluded Mr. Peaslee, ‘‘you might 
not credit it, but from that time on I d’know’s 
| there was a better-kep’ hoss in this town than 
| the one Needham Bonsey drove.’’ 
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that most other subjects are taught in a| 
less mechanical and more rational fashion | 
than formerly, the study of the Bible in its; 


literary and historical aspects may be made 
to yield better fruit than it has done for cen- 
turies past. 








HE three girls had worked hard that 
z Saturday at school, and they were tired. 
The fire in the quiet room had burned 
down to red embers. Three tall candles in 
a branched candlestick on the table shed a 
dim, mellow light. Their pale rays touched 
Martha’s yellow head as she sat on the hearth, 
showed Eleanor’s long slim hands in her lap 
as she nestled in the ‘‘sleepy-hollow’’ chair, 
and suggested Sally’s shadowy lines on the | 
eouch. Outside, a great round moon climbed 
slowly up over Pine Top, flooded the snow- | 
eovered world with white magic, and thrust a 
narrow sword of silver through the unshut- 
tered window. 

As the moonbeam stole across the floor, | 
Sally started awake. 

‘*Took at that moon !’’ she cried. 

Martha raised her head and turned to look 
out of the window. ‘‘Must be full to-night.’’ 

Even lazy Eleanor, Sally’s roommate, leaned 
out from her pillows and exclaimed, 
**Magnificent! What a night to 
coast !’” 

**Let’s gol’? 

‘The ice isn’t thick enough yet, ’’ 
said Eleanor. ‘‘We’ve had only two 
evld nights. ’’ 

‘* And what counts a heap more, ’’ 
said Martha, ‘‘the fac won’t let us 
coast or skate on the lake till they 
give the word.’’ 

‘‘Should I be expelled if I took 
just one little coast?’’ asked 
Sally. 

‘*Don’t you dare try, child,’’ 
warned Eleanor. ‘‘ Doctor Thorsen 
forbade us to go last night in chapel, 
in his do-and-you-die voice. ’’ 

‘** All the same I’ll wager my new 
slippers that some of the freshmen 
will creep out to-night to try the 
hill.’’ 

‘*And if they do, Martha’s little 
friend, Nora Lovett, will be among 
them. ’’ 

‘*She isn’t my friend, at all!’’ 
Martha exclaimed. ‘‘I just knew 
her elder sister at camp last summer 
and promised to look out for her 
here at school. Do you really think 
she’ll go? The fac won’t stand 
much more from her; they’re tired 
out with her antics.’’ 

‘*Do you think that child has 
two grains of character?’’? Eleanor 
asked. 

‘*Loads. But she’s going down- 
hill faster than coasting. I wish 
you girls would help me try to 
make something of her. Some one 
must help her, and she adores you 
bota.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, Martha!’’ said Elea- 
nor. ‘*‘We never did one blessed 
thing for her in our whole lives.’’ 

‘*But she has for you—sent you 
candy at Halloween, and flowers on 
Valentine’s Day, and run your errands—why, 
she’d be your slavey if you’d let her.’’ 

‘*T suppose, on that account, we ought to} 
like her,’’ said Sally. | 

‘*Not at all. You don’t like people because 
they do things for you, but because you do 
things for them.’’ 

‘*Cart before the horse!’’ Sally cried. ‘‘ You 
do things for them because you love them.’’ 

‘*'Phe other is just as true,’’ insisted Martha 
doggedly. ‘‘Father says so, and he’s a pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He hated a fellow in 
college; then he made a tremendous sacrifice 
to pull him out of trouble, and he cared about 
him always after that.’’ 

‘*There are our fathers and mothers, ’’ began 
Eleanor in her slow way. ‘‘They certainly 
make sacrifices for us all the time, and —’’ 

Martha cut in ruthlessly, for she knew how 
easily Eleanor and Sally could lure each other 
off on the trail of abstract discussion. 

‘*Well, some one must get hold of Nora. 
She’s at the end of her rope, I do believe. 
She’s tried every silly freshman trick—and 
some of her own. She won’t work, she hands 
in her essays and things days late, and she’s 
just flunked fearfully in the mid-year’s. I tell 
you, the fac won’t stand it much longer. ’’ 

‘*What could we do even if we tried?’’ asked 
Eleanor. ‘‘She’s the kind of child that won’t 
stand lecturing. ’’ 

‘*No, she won’t. What she needs is to get 
away from that silly crowd of freshmen and 
sophomores she lives among and to get in with 
some girls like you two. There’s one thing 
that you two could do that would change her 
completely. Take her in here to live.’’ 

‘‘In our rooms!’’ cried Eleanor and Sally 
together, in surprised, protesting voices. 

‘Exactly. 





Mrs. Willow told me that seniors | 


|Coman when everyone else turned against 
| her, 


“IT’S NORA LOVETT," 
THE OTHER IS ELIZABETH REDGATE.” 


| outside the door. 


like you with a bedroom apiece and a study | 
have go: to take in a third girl this semester | 
and make room for more from the cottage. 
Come now, Nelly, take in Nora. You’ll just 
be the making of her, and I honestly believe 
you'll like her!’ 

‘*T can’t, Martha,’’ Eleanor said firmly. ‘‘I 
particularly dislike Nora Lovett. She’s hard- 
hearted and shallow-minded. ’’ 

‘She doesn’t like me,’’ Martha went on. 
‘*T’ve scolded her too hard; but she worships 
both you girls. There’s a great deal more in 
her mind and her heart than you think. I 
lived next to her the first of the year, before 
she was shifted round. Her roommate was 
homesick every night, and Nora was sweet to 
her; and she stood by that queer Joanna 


and she’s as bright as steel when she 
really works. I tell you, you know her only 
in a certain way; if you could see her in 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 





WHISPERED SALLY, “AN 


|another light I just know you would think | 
| differently. 


You remember the verses: 
“Yes, I answered you last night, 
No, this morn I say; 
Colors seen by candlelight 
Do not look the same by day.” 


‘*May I come in?’’ broke in a high voice 


‘*It?s Nora!’’ whispered Sally. 

The door was flung open and a girl in gauzy 
white ran into the dim light. Her dress was | 
covered with little ruffles, like wings for her 
to float on; bangles wound her arms and a 
brilliant chain hung to her knees; her hair 
was soft and fluffy. 

‘*Kleanor,’’ the newcomer said at once, ‘‘I 
heard you found my purse by the lake to-day. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Eleanor gravely, ‘‘it’s May 
Sterrett’s: her name is inside.’’ 

‘‘Same thing. I was desperate for money 
this morning, so I raked round in her desk | 
till I found a purse with the great sum of two 
dollars and nine cents in it. Then I went 
and lost it.’’ 

‘*You freshmen are abominable the way | 
you borrow,”’’ cried Sally, ‘‘and May, I know, 
hasn’t any money to spare!’’ 

‘*We’re all paupers on our corridor,’’ Nora | 
said laughing. | 
Eleanor held out the purse. ‘‘Here it is, 
whoever owns it. And I certainly wouldn’t 
go on the lake, since Doctor Thorsen has | 

expressly forbidden it. ’’ 

‘*Thank you.’’ With a little shrug of her | 
shoulders Nora was gone. | 
A moment later the dinner bell rang, and 
Martha hurried away, unhappily conscious 
that her protégée had deepened the bad opinion 





| Eleanor and Sally already had of her. | 


After chapel Eleanor wandered about her | 


| was thin and unsafe. 


| water. 
| sagged a little under their weight, but did not 


room, picking up books and flinging -them 
down and fussing aimlessly at her desk. At 
last she seized a notebook and put on her hat 
and coat. ‘‘I’m going over to the lab,’’ she 
said to her roommate. 

‘*Wait a minute and I’ll come, too. 
got to do some work on my slides. ’’ 

As they crossed the campus Eleanor said, 
‘‘Let’s have a look at Pine Top even if we 
can’t coast. ’’ 

Pine Top stretched above them—a long slope 
of glittering white across which the pine trees 
flung bluish shadows. Below the slope, the 
| smooth ice of the lake gleamed in the cold 
| moonlight. The night was still. 

‘*Tsn’t it beautiful!’’ Eleanor whispered in 
an awed tone. 

‘It’s a dream, but we’ll freeze here,’’ an- 
swered matter-of-fact Sally. ‘‘Trot along.’’ 

As they turned, Eleanor stopped short. 

‘*Sally, do you think we ought to take that 
Lovett child to live with us?’’ 

‘**Do you want her?’’ 

‘*Horrors! No!’’ 

‘‘Then don’t. It’s one of Martha’s crazy 
notions, that’s all.’’ 

In the laboratory the girls worked steadily 
until the old professor looked in to say: 

‘*Time to close, young ladies. ’’ 

The two went out again into the snow- 
white world, and tramped arm in arm across 
the lower slope of Pine Top. 

‘*Well, I could swear those shadows over 
there on the side of the 
hill were human _ be- 
ings,’’ Sally remarked. 

‘*They are,’’ said 
Eleanor quietly. ‘*Two 
girls with a sled.’’ 

The friends walked to 
the foot of the hill and 
waited. They watched 
the figures mount the 
hill to the crest, where 
they stood out clear 
against the sky. 

‘*It’s Nora Lovett,’’ 
whispered Sally, ‘‘and 
I’m sure the other is 
Elizabeth Redgate. ’’ 

The sled got under 
way. Slowly it came at 
first, then faster, until, 
singing like the wind, it 
whizzed by the waiting 
girls. ‘*My country!’’ 
cried Sally. ‘‘I wish I 
were on it!’? 

The sled struck the 
lake without a jolt, shot 
out on its smooth surface 
and turned in a wide 
are toward the shore. It 
went smoothly until it 
was within a hundred 
yards of the bank and 
had almost lost its head- 
way; then, so suddenly 
that Eleanor and Sally 
could only gasp, it swung 
round, toppled on its 
side, and disappeared 
into a gaping hole that 
opened in the ice. 

‘The water’s twenty 
feet deep !’’ Sally cried, 
as she ran behind Elea- 
nor along the edge of 
the lake. 

When they were nearly 
opposite the place where the sled had gone 
down, Eleanor stopped and caught Sally’s arm. 

They could see a great gap in the glittering 
ice and two dark objects floating in the water. 
The accident had happened at a place where 
several springs poured into the lake. Eleanor 
knew that the springs kept a current always 
moving there, and that therefore the ice that 
stretched from the yawning hole to the shore 
To reach the girls, they 
must make a wide circuit on the stronger ice 
that covered the rest of the lake. 

‘*Sally,’’ Eleanor cried, ‘‘if we go out round 
we can get to them! The ice will hold.’”’ 

Moving cautiously, but as swiftly as possible, 
the girls made a wide swing on the stronger 
ice, and at last reached the black edge of the 
The ice cracked on the surface and 


l’ve 


D I'M SURE 


break beneath them. 

‘*Lie down, Sally,’’ Eleanor said. 

They stretched themselves flat and reached 
out into the freezing water to grasp the strug- 
gling girls. 

‘*Nora.’’? Eleanor said it quietly, as if 
there were nothing to be excited about. 

Hands clutched her shoulders, groped round 
her neck, and dragged her face to the water. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’? The voice was muffled 
to a thin wail by cold and fear. 

Another voice, broken but controlled, said, 
‘““That’s Elizabeth. Pull her—out. I can 


| tread—water. ’’ 


‘*Swing her, Sally. Easy!’’ 

Elizabeth was a little slip of a girl; Eleanor 
and. Sally each took one of her arms and 
swung her through the water to the edge of 
the ice. 

‘Now! Jump!’ 

There was a mighty heave and a fearful 





thrashing struggle; the ice cracked and bent 
until the water flowed up over it, but Elizabeth 
lay safe beside the girls. 

** Run—for—your—life—to school!’’ cried 
Eleanor. 

‘*Scream loud for help!’’ gasped Sally. 

They heard her stumbling and slipping as 
she climbed up the bank; she was trying to 
shout, but her voice was a mere croak. 

‘*Nora!’’ Eleanor called again. 

‘*Here!l’? Her arm came round Eleanor’s 
neck ; her hand clung to Sally’s hand. 

But that minute’s struggle to pull Nora’s 
companion from the water had changed the 
situation. The girls now lay half-covered by 
freezing water; their efforts had drained their 
strength, and as they now tried to support 
Nora’s dead weight, their arms trembled with 
the exertion. 

‘**Keep treading water, Nora,’’ Eleanor said. 
‘*That helps. ’’ 

**T can’t; my foot’s caught in the sled rope.’’ 

Even as she spoke she sank lower into the 
water. Eleanor set her teeth. 

‘*Put both arms round Sally. Nearer, Sally. 
This ice is strong.’’ 

Nora reached up to Sally, who grasped her 
under the arms with both hands. Eleanor 
reached into the water until she could twist her 
fingers into the belt of Nora’s Mackinaw coat. 

**Kick loose. ’? 

With all the forces of her numbed body, 
Nora strove to draw her knees up. Eleanor 
shut her eyes, ground her teeth together, and 
pulled until her arms strained in their sockets. 
She felt Sally’s breath coming in great sobs. 
The sled was inexorably drawing Nora down. 

The water flowed up round them. For all 
her tremendous exertions, Eleanor felt chilled 
to the bones. A piece of the solid ice on 
which she lay broke off and left a raw, splin- 
tered groove about the size and shape of her 
arm. Instinctively she fitted her right arm 
into this, and pulled back. The brace gave 
her a new leverage. She summoned all her 
strength for a desperate effort. 

**Once more !’? 

Nora leaped, Sally pulled; the weight of 
both bodies came over against Eleanor’s arm— 
Nora from in front, Sally from the side. ‘The 
crushing pressure forced the arm against the 
edge of the groove; the ragged ice socket held 
unflinchingly, and the bone snapped. 

Moon, stars, and earth whirled round 
Eleanor in a black dance; then, by a tremen- 
dous exertion of her will, she steadied her 
spinning senses. ‘‘Steady, Nora,’’ she said. 
‘*Hold her tight, Sally.’’ 

Nora spoke now in a tiny voice like the 
scratching of a pin. ‘*You can’t—pull—me— 
out. You’ll—freeze—or drown. Let go!’’ 

‘*Never! Sally, how long—can—you—hold 
out?’’ 

‘*Long as—you.’’ 

Eleanor knew it for the truth. Sally was 
small, but she was strong. She needed only a 
stout-hearted mate to screw up her courage. 

Eleanor could feel something warm running 
down her sleeve; her body ached as if it had 
been trampled upon; her arm throbbed with 
pain. She tried to pray, but instead found 
herself whispering, ‘‘One, two, three, four, 
five; five, four, three, two, one,’’ over and 
over and over. ‘Then even that stopped, and 
a voice that seemed a thousand miles away 
groaned: 

“*T’ve—got—to give—up. ’’ 

Another, still farther away, pleaded, ‘‘ Let 
—go 1? 

‘*Hold on!’’ Eleanor muttered. 
coming !’’ 

With their eyes shut tight, with their teeth 
clenched, with their breath coming in great, 
racking gasps, the two girls clung doggedly to 
their burden. 

After what seemed to be years upon years 
of agony a new sensation pricked Eleanor’s 
brain. Hands were drawing her backward, a 
strange voice was saying: 

‘*Pry her hands open, Jim. 
to the other one.’’ 

With a mighty burst of strength, she shouted 
—although by the time the shout reached her 
lips it was just a whisper: 

**Get Nora.’’ 

The other voice answered, ‘‘We got you all.’’ 


**Help’s 


Her grip’s froze 


A bright beam of sunshine flitting across her 
eyes woke Eleanor. She lay in a white bed 
in a long room; in another white bed beside 
her she saw Sally’s black hair loose on the 
pillow; and in a bed by the window a small, 
pinched face showed against the light. Eleanor 
was stiff, and sore, aud incredibly weak, and 
her arm seemed to be a part of the iron bed- 
stead. She pulled at the tangled threads of 
memory until she had woven a pattern of the 
night’s adventure. ‘‘Sally!’’ she whispered. 

‘“*Hurrah!’’ Sally sat up in bed with a 
bounce. ‘‘I thought you’d never come round. 
It’s to-morrow afternoon, you know.’’ 

‘sWhat?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, we slept all day, and they gave you 
something so that they could set your arm.’’ 

‘*How did we get here into the infirmary ?’’ 

‘*Elizabeth ran into the janitor and his son 
on the campus, and they did the rest.’’ 

**Nora?’’ 

‘All right. Just asleep now.’’ 

Both girls looked over at the small figure 
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in the bed by the window. Nora’s fluffy hair | 
was brushed tightly back, her cheeks were | 


colorless, her features were pinched. R ‘inem- 
bering the airy, rosy little creature who had 


flitted into their room the night before, Eleanor | 


stared in wonder. 
Sally read her amazement., ‘‘ ‘Colors seen 
by candlelight,’ ’’ she quoted, with amusement. 
**Martha was right,’’ Eleanor said. ‘‘ Things 
are all different—when I look at them in 


awfully much if we asked that child to live 
with us?”’ 


‘*No, I shouldn’t mind. Do you want her?’’ 
**You see—it—it—well, you know what 
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where their dunnage was spread out 

upon the bank. When Nina came up 
with him, he was feverishly sorting their be- 
longings, discarding some and tying others 
up in bundles. 

‘*Hustle, kid, hustle! Tie this. No, we’ll 
leave that; here, help me!’’ 

In his mad haste Jack was almost inco- 
herent. 

‘*Why such a hurry?’’ Nina cried, as she 
sprang to help him. 

‘*Woods are atire, with aneast wind. Fire 
must be near us or deer wouldn’t run. 
Stream’s narrow—fire will jump it. Only 
chance—get across—into our river—hurry !”’ 

Setting to work with a will, Nina helped 
him pack a few belongings in the unwieldy 
lynx skin. 

‘*What about the bear skin and the robe?”’ 
she asked, as she jerked the last knot tight 
in the skin strap. 

‘*Leave ’em—canoe, too—sorry !’’ 

Nina felt a thrill of fear; but Jack gave 
her no time to think. 

‘*Ready?’’ He hoisted the skin bundle to 
his shoulder and started toward the portage 
path. ‘‘Now, Nina, don’t run. You said it 
was six miles. But walk as fast as you 
can.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better to stay here and 
duck into the water when the fire comes?’’ 

‘*There’s not enough water. Fire will 
jump the stream easily. Then we’d have 
fire on both sides, and—choke. Look there!’’ 

Turning, Nina caught a glimpse of a vague 
shadow flitting through the woods; then she 
saw another, and yet another. 

‘*Wolves!’’ Jack said. ‘*They know, too!’’ 

Luckily, there was no danger of their losing 
the way. Although overgrown with weeds 
and underbrush, the portage path through the 
woods was easily perceptible. 

For five, ten, fifteen minutes they strode on. 
Then Jack turned to his sister. 

‘Nina, Nina! Smell it now!’’ 

As she hurried along, Nina sniffed. The 
odor of burning wood was much stronger. 

‘‘And the sunlight—see how yellow and 
murky it is? Nina, if you can, go faster!’’ 

But Nina’s attempt to go faster filled Jack 
with dismay. For when she broke into a trot, 
he noticed that she limped. 

**Does your leg hurt?’’ he asked. 

Nina turned her head and caught a glimpse 
of her brother’s anxious face. 

“‘Only a little,’? she said bravely. 
hurts when I run straight; 
it doesn’t. ’’ 

There was a crash in the brush ahead of 
them, and a moose fled down the path. Flee- 
ing animals were becoming more and more 
numerous. A porcupine scuttled by; a pro- 
cession of rabbits hopped along in great jumps, 


re turned and ran swiftly back to 


“ee It 
limping like this 


with their little legs moving so fast that they | 


seemed to be propelled by springs. 


Dozens of | 


terrible work it was keeping her up in that 
freezing water. I can’t bear to waste all that 
|on a girl that isn’t ever going to amount to 
lanything, and I held her in my arms so 
long—and—tight, and truly, Sally, I did al- 
most die of pain out there, so—so—I don’t 
feel I can let her go on the way she’s going 
and be turned out of school, and there’s 
something splendid in her. You remember 


we’ve done so much already — Oh, I can’t 
say what I mean, but I just have to help her 
now.’’ 

Sally smiled broadly. ‘‘All right, Eleanor. 
I guess I feel that way myself.’’ 
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“HOW MUCH—FARTHER?” 


| and she ran ahead. The smoke came thicker, 
| heavier, bluer. Jack was breathing in great 
gasps. Nina was running side by side witha 
porcupine. A deer broke from the brush, and 
with a startled cry Nina leaped to one side. 
A bear waddled out of the woods and trotted 
awkwardly past them, with its little eyes 
fixed ahead, unseeing. 


louder and louder the sounds behind them. 
The fire was gaining on them. 


thongs that bound the lynx skin let the con- 
tents of the bundle drop to the ground. Then 
he fled after Nina. As he reached her she 
caught her foot in a root and fell headlong. 
Quickly he helped her to her feet; the face she 
raised to him was covered with perspiration 


brown eyes were brave and calm, and her lips 
were smiling. 


to show him, she spurted ahead ; 
was beyond her strength. 

‘*How much—farther?’’ Jack called, as he 
ran after her, with the lynx skin trailing 
behind him. 

‘*Not much—I —’’ 

She gasped and choked, and then, shaken 


but the effort 





| ground. 


|she begged us to save ourselves, and when | 
another light. Sally, should you mind so} 


JACK CALLED, AS HE RAN AFTER HER, WITH THE 
LYNX SKIN TRAILING BEHIND HIM. 


Hotter and hotter grew the smoky air, and | 


Jack pulled out his knife, and cutting the | 


and streaked with dirt and blood, but her! 


‘*Not hurt—I’m all right!’’ she gasped, and | 


with a paroxysm of coughing, sank to the| 
Jack stooped, wrapped the skin about | 


eddied about him, and hechoked. In its wake | the slowly moving black dots that were the 
rolled a great wave of fresh air; and breathing | heads of swimming animals. Then a dark 
it in great sobs, Jack’s senses cleared long | shadow crossed the red glare, and Jack saw 
enough for him to see the woods thinning, and | that it was a canoe. 

beyond—water! Gripping Nina convulsively, | ‘‘Yell, Nina, yell!’’ he cried to her; and 
he burst through the line of burning trees, | the two young voices, husky from the smoke 
stumbled, staggered, stumbled again, and then, | and the scorching heat, sent a long- drawn 
falling full length, rolled down the bank and | ‘‘Hel-lo-o-0-0-0!”’ across the water. 

into the river. The canoe turned in their direction, and 

The shock of the water roused him. Inspite| they saw two paddles dipping as one; but 
of the pain in his face and his hands, his only | there was no answering hail. Again they 
| thought was one of wondering thankfulness. | sent their long-drawn ery quivering across the 

**It wasn’t six miles!’’ he cried exultantly. | stream, and this time heard a faint reply. 
| **1f it had been —’’ Slowly, guided by Jack’s shouts, the cinoe 
| From beneath the lynx skin rose bubbles traveled toward them. 
and a gurgling ery. Jack tore the skin from! ‘‘Glad you found us!’’ said Jack when the 
Nina’s head, and dragging her with him, | canoe drew near. His voice was so hoarse 
waded toward the middle of the stream. Near | from the shouting that he spoke in little more 
the surface of the water the air was fairly than a whisper. ‘‘Can you help us?”’’ 
clear, and as he breathed it deep into his lungs| ‘‘Surely!’’ said the man whom they could 
his strength and senses came back to him. | dimly see in the bow. ‘‘Wade toward the —’’ 
Nina was not yet wholly conscious. | But he never finished the sentence. At the 

After a moment Jack saw that his sister| cry of ‘‘Daddy!’’ from Nina and Jack, he 

was trying to speak, and he bent his head to| jumped from the craft and stood between 
hear what she was saying. them, with his arms about their necks, and 

‘*T—what happened? I don’t remember—I great tears rolling silently down his cheeks. 
did all I—where are we? ‘Tell me, Jack!’’ | Pier’Makwa, in the canoe, stood upright, 
calling, ‘‘Bo-jo! Bo-jo! Bo-jo!’’ in endless 
repetition of the northland greeting. 

It was a strange meeting there in the water, 
in the midst of the glowing wilderness, sur- 
rounded by the fire-frightened animals, and 
something of the wonder and the mystery of 
it held them silent. Then Pier’? Makwa made 
them laugh. 

** Le bon Dieu—He is—hon! He bring us 
—lak bébé—here! Bo-jo, bo-jo, M’sieu Jack! 
Bo-jo, bo-jo, Mam’selle Neena! Surelee you 
not forget ole Pier*>Makwa? Bo-jo, bo-jo!’’ 

Slipping from her father’s embrace, Nina 
swam easily to the canoe and reached up one 
hand. 

**Bo-jo, Pier’Makwa!’’ she cried. 
jo!’’ Then she turned to her father. ‘‘Can’t 
we get out of this? Jack’s all burned up, 
and I’m hungry and cold, too, in spite of the 
fire !’” 

**Of course!’’ Mr. Allison stopped *‘ 
handling’’ his son. 
I’m alive—I — 
with that canoe!’’ 

To paddle to water shallow enough to allow 
them to get into the canoe was only a few 
minutes’ work. Then the craft was turned 
downstream, and, for the first time in six 
weeks, Jack and Nina traveled without effort 
and without anxiety or care. 


**Bo- 


pump- 
‘“*‘I—I’m rot quite sure 
Come on, Pier’ Makwa, 


It took them the rest of the night to paddle 
beyond the fire line, and during that strange 
and happy ride Jack and Nina gave a frag- 
mentary and disconnected account of their 

‘Safe in our own river!’’ Jack cried,speak- | adventures. Of his own story Mr. Allison 
ing loudly to make himself heard above the | would say little. 
roar of the fire. ‘‘Oh, look—look! You’ll ‘*It has been a terrible time,’’ he admitted 
never see such a sight again !’’ | Simply, ‘‘for you just disappeared. The next 

Turning her head, Nina looked. The bank | morning we found the camp where you had 
of the river was a roaring furnace. Sparks | lunched, but it was a week before we found 
filled the air; great tongues of flame leaped | the place where Jack was hurt, and then we 
wildly toward the sky; into the water fell a | couldn’t connect the few traces definitely with 
rain of sparks, cinders, bark, and small twigs. | you. I’ve had four men hunting ever since, 
On the farther shore, where flying sparks had | and Pier’Makwa and I have hardly slept a 
here and there set fire to the sun-dried under- | night. But the one thing that was true we 
brush, flames were leaping fitfully. But the | never guessed: we never portaged to another 
| strangest sight of all was the river itself, and | stream. We’ve hunted this one from end to 
when Nina beheld it she had no words to meet | end, and each and every one of its hundred 
the wondering awe in her brother’s voice. | tributaries. It’s just been something for us 

The river was dotted with the heads of| todo. I’ve had—no hope—for weeks. ’’ 
| animals and birds. Not more than a rod away ‘*Pier’ Makwa know—eet ees w’at I tol’ you. 
a moose, with only its antlers and its nose | Kitchimokamen [Big Knife] tak’ care mam’- 
out of water, was swimming slowly down-| selle. M’sieu much fear. Pier’ Makwa nevaire 
stream. Ten feet from it a bear sat upon a| w’at you call—geeve up! Non!’ With an 
rock, with one forepaw raised plaintively to | especially vigorous sweep of the paddle Pier’- 
its nose, which apparently had been burned. | Makwa emphasized his faith. 

Hundreds of birds swam on the surface of the | ‘It’s true, Pier’? Mak wa—you never gave up! 
| water; swimming wolves pushed them impa- | Your belief was greater than mine —’’ 
tiently aside to make passageway. So close *‘ Non—non!’’ Pier’Makwa interrupted. 
to Nina that she could have touched it was a| ‘‘ You—fathaire! Pier’ Makwa jus’ breed, jus’ 
lynx with tufted ears and yellow eyes. Deer | frien’.’’ 

passed and repassed:; rabbits, squirrels, andaj| ‘*They make no better friends,’*’? Mr. Alli- 
| mink or two rubbed fur with bear and lynx; |son said. ‘‘I shall never forget, Pier’ Mak wa.’’ 
and none paid any more attention to Jack and|_ Pier’Makwa grunted. 

Nina than they did to one another. Once a}! In camp at last, drooping with weariness, 





squirrels, chattering and scolding, ran madly | her face, and putting his arm under hers, | baby rabbit, swimming feebly, pawed at Nina’s | but perfectly happy, Jack and Nina sat before 


up and down the trees. The air seemed heavier, 
and the smell of smoke was plain—too plain. 
‘*Keep your grit—we’ll make it!’’ 


Six miles seemed a long way, and he- knew | 
that fire travels fast. 


Jack | 
shouted, although in his heart he was afraid. | 


| pulled her to her feet. 
| ‘Run, Nina, run! 
must—you must !’’ 
He felt her arm stiffen beneath his own as 
she started ahead again. Running along beside 


| her, Jack cast a look behind. Already the 


It’s 


for father! You} 


| arm, but kicked away in fright as she tried to | the fire and told their story over again, while 
help it te a place of safety on her shoulder. Pier’Makwa made spruce-bough beds. But 

Porcupine, lizard, watersnake, loon, deer, | in the tale Mr. Allison read a great deal more 
bear, wolf, rabbit, muskrat, duck, wood | than the mere narrative of their adventures. 
thrush, pine sparrow, majestic moose, and | The boy who with honest admiration praised 


frightened lynx—the woods creatures cowered | | his sister’s courage and clear thought, the girl 


For half an hour they staggered on, now | trees on either side of them were smoking, and | together in the presence of that mightiest of | who spoke of her brother as a maid of old 


tearing their way through the underbrush, 
now trotting across the open spaces; the} 
branches and bushes tore their clothing and 


| farther back were crashing to earth almost | 


continuously. But the thing that brought the | 
| gventent dread to his heart was that no more 


elemental forces. It was a magnificent picture, | | might have spoken of her knight-errant—these 
and watching it, Jack and Nina forgot their | were not the son and daughter he had lost. 
weariness and their burns. | ‘*Ze beds—zey ready!’ Pier’Makwa called. 





scratched their faces and hands. The hot, | animals were keeping them company in their 
smoky air seemed lifeless. | mad dash for the river. Ahead, a tree blazed 
Jack saw that Nina was flagging, and real-| out. Nina tottered, and Jack found himself 
ized that she was nearly at the end of her | almost carrying her. Suddenly she stumbled 
strength. And at the same moment he caught | and fell. Jack pleaded and commanded, but she 
sight of the woods behind him. remained motionless. At last he caught her up 
‘*Hi! Look behind! Look!’ he cried. in his arms and staggered on. The heat was 
Nina turned her head. Wisps of smoke} terrific now. Jack’s tongue hung out like a 
floated through the air. Not far behind them | dog’s, and he breathed in short, quick gulps. 
a smoking bush blazed out, and little red| About him burning limbs began to crash; 
tongues of flame darted here and there. A | above him showers of sparks rose in the air, 
tree crashed in the forest, and a shower of and the great back draft of the fire lashed 
sparks rose high. |smoke and cinders into his eyes. Dropping | 
‘*Tt’s almost here, Nina! Fast! Fast!’? | embers made points of dull red in his clothes ; | 
Jack’s tone of voice as much as the sight of | heat curled the tawny lynx skin that covered | 


the fire made Nina forget the pain in her leg, | his sister’s face. A thicker swirl of smoke | nothing except the water, the red embers, and | | 


jand in places the skin hung in shreds. 
he had short time to examine them, for Nina 


As the minutes passed, the fire on the nearer 
shore lost its fierceness. 


the stream, 


headway. Two glowing lines of embers on 
either side of the steaming water now marked 
the boundaries of Jack’s and Nina’s world. 

In the red glare, the boy looked at his hands | 
curiously. They were blackened and torn, 
But 


suddenly pointed upstream, and shouted: 
**Took! Look!’’ 


Jack turned swiftly. For a moment he saw | 


For a while there | 
had seemed a chance that the fire would jump | 
but the little blazes that had | 
started on the farther shore had failed to gain | 


| Nina helped Jack to his feet, and gently took 
his roughly bandaged hands between her own. 

‘*Neither shall J ever forget, brother!’’ she 
whispered. 

As Jack put his arms about her and bent 
over to say good night, Mr. Allison stood by 
and watched them. The lines of suffering 
| were graven deep in his face, but his heart 
| was glad, for he realized that Nina had found 
| strength, Jack tenderness, and that, in the 
terrors of their adventure, each had found 
the other. He raised his face devoutly toward 
the paling stars and stood silent. 

‘**Le bon Dieu—he is—bon!’’ murmured 
Pier’ Makwa softly across the firelight. 

THE END. 
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THE LATEST SLIDE IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is not paying for the necessaries of life 
that keeps most of us poor; it is paying for 
the luxuries. 


Burdened was my Life by Waste and Sloth; 
Need came by and slew the Rascals Both. 


HETHER the grindstone of life wears 
a man down or polishes him up depends 
entirely on the stuff he is made of. 


T is hard to realize that one of the first 
steam engines—one that George Stephenson 


himself made in 1822—is still running. It is at | 
the Hetton collieries, in England. The owners 


are confident that it will round out a full 
century of constant use. 

N England the Women’s War League is 

preaching economy, and to that end is urging 
people to restrict themselves in their use of 
eandy and other sweetmeats, wines, liquors, 
beer, cigars and tobacco. They may think 
they are preaching nothing except economy, 
but those who follow their advice may find 
that money is the least of what they save. 

INCE publishing our editorial article, ‘‘ The 

University and Business,’’ we learn that 

the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, in 
continuation of the original plan to study com- 
pletely the marketing of various commodities, 
is extending its studies from the retail to the 
wholesale trades. 
ceiving the warm support of wholesale shoe 
dealers and wholesale grocers. 


HE lowly peanut, which most of us think 

of as a product only of our Southern 
States, has recently brought unprecedented 
prosperity to the little West African colony of 
Gambia. Almost the whole population, which 
is about 150,000, is now engaged in raising 
peanuts, the trade in which has lifted the 
colony out of debt and put a surplus of 
$1,000,000 into the treasury. 

HE Queen of Greece, who was a German 

princess, frankly admits that there is one 
thing in which Americans are more thorough 
than Germans: that is, in training nurses. 
She has sent a party of young women from 
Greece to take the training course in our 
hospitals in order that they may become 
instructors in a training school that she has 
established in Athens. 

HE number of boys and girls enrolled in 

the various agricultural clubs, which was 
110,077 in 1914, has increased to 151,194 this 
year, in- the thirty-three states in which the 
movement has taken organized form. The fig- 
ures themselves are striking, but they by no 


means measure the value of the work that | 
the clubs have accomplished, especially the | 


value of the lesson they have taught the parents 
of the young people. 
OW-PRICED, durable, efficient farm trac- 
tors would be a more important industrial 
gain to the United States than any imaginable 
reduction in the cost of pleasure vehicles. It 
looks as if we were going to have them. With 
two new tractors that cost in the neighborhood 
of $300 apiece, two men and two boys recently 
harvested in a day and a half 115 acres of 
wheat that ran forty bushels to the acre. 
What would the mighty men of the scythe 
and the cradle say to that? 
T may astonish readers who do not keep 
pace with the march of medical practice to 
learn that boards of health are beginning 
to give up the custom of fumigating houses in 
which there have been cases of contagious 
disease. They say that fumigation produces 
only a false security, for it does not kill all 


the germs, and yet leads people to think that | 
no other preventive measures are necessary. | 


The best disinfectants are soap, hot water, 
scrubbing brushes, fresh air, and sunlight. 


HAT are the tests of a model husband? 
At a church entertainment in Dallas, 
Texas, the prize went to the man who sewed on 
a button in two minutes; picked out his wife 
from other women who stood behind a curtain 


In this enterprise it is re- | 


|and exposed only a hand as a clue; and an- 

swered these five questions: What was the 
| date of your marriage? When does your wife’s 
birthday fall? What kind ofa dress is she now 
wearing? How do you make a cake? What 
is the present price of butter and eggs? 


es 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


AST month every American steamship 
LC previously engaged in foreign trade on 
the Pacific Ocean was either withdrawn 
or transferred to a foreign registry. For a 
time at least, our flag will no longer be seen on 
such ships in Chinese, Japanese, or even in 
Hawaiian waters. The cause of this latest and 
| most serious setback to our merchant marine 
is in dispute. 

The owners who sold their steamships give 
as the reason for their retiring from business 
the passage by Congress of an act that greatly 
restricts their liberty in the employment and 
treatment of their seamen. The law virtually 
forbids them to ship Chinese and Japanese, 
who would accept lower wages than white 
men demand. The ships of no other country 
are subject to any similar regulation. The 
result, the ship owners say, is to handicap the 
American merchant marine by compelling it 
to bear heavier expenses of operation than its 
competitors. There are other disadvantages 
of long standing, which are also the result of 
well-meant but onerous burdens imposed by 
law on American shipping. The recent act 
swept away the profit; the owners had advan- 
tageous offers to sell, and they sold. They 
felt under no obligation to continue in an 
unprofitable business from patriotic motives. 

Yes, is the reply of those who uphold the 
act, the owners had good offers for their boats 
and sold them; and that is all there is to it. 
They made money by selling. Besides, their 
plea that the act was going to hamper them 
has no force, since the ‘‘language’’ clause that 
they say would have prevented the employ- 
/ment of Chinese had not been construed by 
| the government; in fact, they did not know 
| whether they were or were not going to be 
hurt. The language clause requires that at 
least three-quarters of the crew shall be able 
to understand and to speak English, the lan- 
guage of the officers. The extent of the 
acquaintance they must have with the lan- 
guage is matter for the Department of Com- 
merce to rule upon. So, the supporters of 
the act declare, the steamship owners sold 
because they had a good bargain, and assigned 
a false reason in order to create a prejudice 
against a beneficial and humane law. 

Nevertheless, the result is deplorable how- 
ever we look at it. At this time, when the world 
is at war, the situation is most favorable for a 
restoration of the American merchant marine; 
but instead of gaining we are losing. What- 
ever is the cause of the transfer of the Pacific 
fleet to foreign flags, it does not prevent the 
Japanese and other nations from engaging in 
the trade that our people abandon. It may be 
true that the official construction of the lan- 
guage clause might have removed the fear 
that it would be burdensome, but we can hardly 
expect wise business men to take great risks in 
consideration 01 a government construction 
that may be changed at any time. 

There is not a word to be said against 
humane legislation. Many persons will go so 
far as to urge that it is better for our flag to 
| disappear altogether from the sea than for our 











| seamen to endure the conditions that existed 
before Congress passed the recent act. There 
is much to be said for that view. There is 
also much to be said for the imperative neces- 
sity that the country should seize the present 
opportunity to engage again in the carrying 
trade of the world. 
& & 


THE CANAL. 


i LOSED for Repairs.’’ It is a pity, 
but there seems to be no help for it. 
Thére is no need for us to fall into the 
error of our time and start an investigation to 
find out who is to blame. No one is to blame. 
The engineers had to contend with a wholly 
unknown manifestation of one of the great 
| forces of nature—unknown, that is, on so large 
a scale: the force of gravitation as it manifests 
| itself on a peculiar geologic formation. They 
thought they had conquered, but they had 
not. Now they must do the work more thor- 
| oughly. It will be a slow process, and costly, 
but it cannot be avoided. 

There are those who will maintain that the 
| temporary failure is humiliating, but it is not. 
| No one knew any more about what it was 
“necessary to do in making the Gaillard cut 
| than those who made it; or if anyone did 








know, he succeeded admirably in keeping his 
knowledge to himself. So no one is entitled 
to jeer at General Goethals. 

The slides have shown the wisdom of those | 
who insisted on building a canal with locks. 
If we had been making a sea-level canal, we 
should have had to dig the Gaillard cut eighty- 
five feet deeper; and instead of dealing with 
the twenty or forty million cubic yards of 
earth that has fallen or may fall into the 
ditch, we should have had to cart away two 
big mountains. 

It is disappointing that to a hundred or 
more vessels waiting at the portals of the 
canal we had to say, ‘‘No Thoroughfare, ’’ 
but it will all come right in the end. 


*® & 


A NEW LAW SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


AST month Vassar, which, except Elmira, 
. was the first fully equipped college ex- 
clusively for women, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. At almost the same time the 
Cambridge Law School for Women opened its 
doors. Two interesting events in our educa- 
tional history! One of them takes us back to 
the time when some even of our intellectual 
leaders thought that women needed no more 
education than they could get in the ‘‘genteel’’ 
finishing schools of theday. The other carries 
us forward into that not distant future when 
there will be no field of mental effort open to 
men that is not equally open to women. 
Of course, it has long been possible for a 
woman who wished to study law to do so, 


4and many have entered the profession; but 


the new school offers a wider opportunity. 
Although it will be wholly separate from 
Radcliffe and from Harvard, its courses of 
instruction will be exactly the same as those 
of the Harvard Law School, and will be 
taught by professors who are graduates of that 
school. That means that it will follow the 
case system—a most productive method of 
acquiring knowledge of the law. 

For a woman of the right sort of mind, the 
law has much to offer. If she has wealth, it 
will teach her to care for her money and to 
invest it. If she faces the need of earning 
her own living, it opens the door to many 
kinds of agreeable and well-paid work. 
Moreover, the opportunities of that kind are 
likely to increase. Professor Beale, who is 
largely responsible for founding the new 
school, thinks that the great firms that now 
employ young men graduates in law to gather 
evidence and to prepare cases will soon take 
young women lawyers into their offices to 
do the same work. He finds their judgment 
in business matters with which they are 
familiar as sound as men’s, their exactness 
and care as great, their reasoning power, when 
they have experience on which to base it, 
quite as accurate. He doubts whether for a 
long time they will displace men in the trial 
of cases, but the more lucrative and generally 
desirable kinds of practice he believes will be 
fully open to them. 

Perhaps lawyers themselves do not always 
realize it, but the law is one of the most 
broadening of all studies. It quickens the 
perceptions, ripens the judgment, and enriches 
the understanding through the store of knowl- 
edge that the lawyer must gather. As with 
the newspaper man, so with the lawyer; there 
is no field of learning, no fact however insig- 
nificant, that may not sometime be of service 
to him. Both can say with Terence, ‘‘ There 
is nothing in all the affairs of men that does 
not concern me.’’ A profession that offers such 
rewards as that, and calls for such effort, must 
appeal as much to ambitious, high-minded girls 
as to young men of similar character—perhaps 
more, for the great mind-broadening, soul- 
expanding professions have not so long been 


open to them. 
* & 


CARRANZA. 


MAN can be either an optimist or a pes- 
A simist concerning the future of Mexico 
now that Carranza has been recognized 

as its chief ruler. 

Of all the claimants to authority in the 
country, Carranza was undoubtedly first in 
the extent of the power that he exercised. He 
was the head of the revolution that caused 
the downfall of Huerta. Villa was then his 
general in chief. When Villa turned against 
him, Carranza was still able to command the 
services and the loyalty of enough of his 
faction to retain power and to hold his own 
against his many enemies, who were united 
in nothing except opposition to him. 

The Pan-American diplomats have agreed 
that he is the strongest of the factional leaders. 





Since they declared in his favor there has 
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been a perceptible, although not a widespread, 
melting away of the hostility to him, and some 
chiefs of more or less prominence have gone 
over to his standard. 

By recognizing him as the head of the gov- 
ernment we have given him undeniable advan- 
tages in dealing with foreign countries, the 
most important of which is that he can get 
war material, and that the revolutionaries who 
oppose him can not. 

On the other hand, we have always to 
remember that Mexico is Mexico. Neither 
Carranza’s enemies nor he himself agreed to 
let the United States and Pan-America settle 
the question who should head the government. 
Mexican public sentiment is strongly, and 
almost unanimously, against foreign interfer- 
ence. The decision in favor of Carranza has 
not led to the disbanding of a single factional 
army. 

The real questions are, Has Carranza the 
making of a Diaz? Has he the strength of 
character successfully to rule a turbulent 
people? Has he a will strong enough to 
compel obedience, and courage enough to face 
the danger he will run if he punishes sternly 
the disobedient and the rebellious? The pes- 
simist says no. He sees in Carranza a well- 
meaning idealist, but he ascribes to him no 
trait that will enable him to overcome disorder 
and to rule with the iron hand that alone can 
restore peace to Mexico. 

Those are the two sides of the question. If 
we have put the dark side last, it is not because 
we agree with those who support it, although 
we acknowledge the force of their arguments. 
Even to those who hold the pessimistic view, 
nothing could be more pleasing than to find, 
by and by, that they are mistaken. 


® & 


OUR NEED OF SPANISH. 


III. Spanish for Everyone. 


T has not been hard to prove that Spanish 
I is important for prospective exporters. To 

show that it is important for every young 
American will require more careful explana- 
tion. 

In the first of this series of articles, it was 
pointed out that we cannot immediately seize 
our Spanish-American opportunity because we 
have no machinery for foreign trade. What 
England and Germany have done, we have 
left undone. They have built merchant 
marines of their own; they have dotted Span- 
ish America with banks of their own; they 
have strengthened the purchasing power of 
Spanish America by supplying it with money 
in the form of credits, loans, and investments. 
That is why the English or the German man- 
ufacturer does not shrink from changing 
countless details of his business to suit Spanish- 
American exigencies. He knows that how- 
ever great the cost of doing so, it is only a fair 
charge for the privilege of using the national 
machinery, which will grind out his share of 
the whole profit. But if the average American 
manufacturer should turn exporter overnight, 
the only result would be that he would have 
to foot the bill himself the next morning. 
Before our manufacturers can enter, one and 
all, and heart and soul, into the field, our 
statesmen by passing certain laws, and our 
financiers by supplying the necessary funds, 
must give us the machinery we need. 

But that really means that in the end the 
responsibility rests upon us all, For neither 
statesmen nor financiers can accomplish such 
difficult tasks without public opinion behind 
them. Behind their enthusiasm for Spanish 
America must be public enthusiasm for Span- 
ish America. 

And that means that we must know Spanish 
America. You cannot like a man unless you 
know him, and the same is true of a nation. 
If in order to encourage our leaders we need a 
public opinion favorable to the republics that 
lie south of us, we need first of all to be 
introduced to them. 

Here is where the study of Spanish comes 
in. It is impossible to read the literature of 
a nation without learning a good deal about 
the nation itself. Even more important than 
that, however, is the fact that nowadays all 
good grammars contain a great deal of infor- 
mation about the countries the language of 
which they treat. The heroes and heroines 
of their exercises, those exasperating Johns 
and Marys whom we all know so well, do 
everyday things and visit real places. As for 
the composition books, they are often veritable 
Baedekers. If, then, all our students should 
study the language of the eighteen Spanish- 
American republics, it would not be long 
before our general ignorance of them would 
begin to disappear. We should soon know a 


good deal about Spanish-American geography, 
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history, and trade; enough, surely, to facilitate 
the formation of the public opinion we need. 

The general study of Spanish, the educa- 
tion of public opinion, the accomplishment of 
the necessary legislative and financial projects 
—those are the steps by which we may climb 
to success in the Spanish-American trade; but 
we must naturally begin at the bottom, with 
the study of Spanish. If, then, our foreign 
commerce is of national importance, the im- 
portance of the study of Spanish may also be 
called national. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


AVAL EXTENSION.—On October 18th, 
the Navy Department awarded the con- | 
tracts for six destroyers and sixteen subma- 
rines. The five-year building programme that | 
the department has prepared calls for ten 
dreadnaughts, six battle cruisers, ten scout 
cruisers, fifty destroyers, fifteen seagoing sub- 
marines, eighty-five coast-defense submarines, 
four gunboats, one hospital ship, two ammu- 
nition ships, two fuel-oil ships, and one repair 
ship. The last of these vessels will be in 
commission in 1924, and their combined cost 
will be nearly half a billion dollars. The 
naval estimate for 1917 is $217,652,173, an 
increase of $67,990,308 over the appropriation 
for this year. 
& 
EW ARCTIC LANDS.—In a detailed 
report that reached Ottawa on October 
22d, Stefansson, the arctic explorer, tells of the 
new land that he discovered northeast of Prince 
Patrick Land. He believes that the land runs 
at least three hundred miles east and west, 
and he saw mountains far to the north. He 
found an abundance of game there. He plans 
to winter in latitude 76, and then make an 
attempt to explore the new island, or group of 
islands, more thoroughly. 
& 
ROKEN PAROLES.—On October 22d, 
the Navy Department announced that 
one commissioned officer and eight warrant 
officers on the two interned German cruisers 
at Norfolk had broken their parole and gone 
away. None of the 732 bluejackets in the crews 
were missing. There were reports that some 
of the missing officers had sailed southward in 
a small vessel that they had bought. 
& 
HE WIRELESS TELEPHONE.— The 
American men of science who have been 
working ten years on the problem of the wire- 
less telephone won a great triumph on October 
2ist, when the naval wireless plant at Arling- 
ton projected the human voice to a receiving 
station on the Eiffel Tower in Paris and to an- 
other in Honolulu at the same time. Paris and 
Honolulu are 8, 700 miles apart. There had been 
similar communication with Honolulu a few 
weeks earlier, but it was the first time that the 
human voice had carried across the Atlantic. 


@ 
ERMAN BOMB PLOT.—On October 
24th, the New York police arrested several 
Germans, one of whom was a lieutenant in the 
German army, on the charge of making explo- 
sives for use in destroying merchant ships. 
They had high explosives in their possession, 
and are supposed to have caused some of the 
numerous explosions that have taken place in 
American munition plants and on vessels carry- 

ing war supplies to the allies. 
& 


EXICO.—After the United States had 

recognized the Carranza government, one 
of its first steps was to establish an embargo 
on the shipment of arms to the other Mexican 
factions. President Wilson issued a proclama- 
tion to that effect on October 20th. ——On Octo- 
ber 26th, Austria-Hungary officially recognized 
the Carranza government.—— On October 21st, 
about thirty Mexican bandits attacked fifteen 
American soldiers who were encamped at Ojo 
de Agua, in Texas, and killed three and 
wounded eight of them before the Americans 
drove them back across the Rio Grande. Car- 
ranza promised to send troops to punish and 
disperse the marauding bands along the border. 
—The Villa agencies at Washington, New 
York,and New Orleans closed when the United 
States recognized Carranza, and reports from 
the border told of the great bitterness of Villa 
and of his threats against Americans. ——On 
October 22d, there came a report from Mexico 
City that a force of forty thousand men, headed 
by Felix Diaz, who had joined Zapata, was 
moving against the city. ——On October 24th, 
five trains filled with Carranza troops crossed 
American territory on their way to Agua 
Prieta, near the Arizona border, which was 
expecting an attack by Villa. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From October 19th to October 27th.) 
At the end of the period with which this 


record deals, the Austro-German armies, push- | 


ing into Serbia from the north, and the Bul- 


garians, crossing the Serbian border from the | 


south and east, were able to unite the advance 
guard of their forces in northeastern Serbia. 
To unite the armies would bea long step toward 


establishing the desired line of communication 
between Berlin and Constantinople. During 
the week there was heavy fighting on all the 
other fronts, but students of the situation inter- 
preted the battles more with regard to their 
effects on the Balkan drive than with regard to 
their local effects. 

The Serbians met the invaders with a fierce 
resistance that made their progress very slow, 
in spite of the weight of larger numbers and 
heavier artillery. The Serbians had faith that 
in the mountain regions they could hold back 
the Austro-German armies for weeks, if their 
allies would only keep the Bulgarians from 
their rear. The allied troops, mainly French, 
pushed northward from Saloniki, and on Octo- 
| ber 25th defeated the Bulgarians at Krivolak, 
|forty miles north of the point where the 

Saloniki-Nish Railway passes from Greece 
| into Serbia. This victory seriously threatened 
\the flank of the Bulgarian forces that had 
crossed into Serbia at several places to the 
northward. Neither London nor Paris gave 
any hint of the strength of the forces that they 
were sending to the help of Serbia, but it was 
plain that the situation demanded a large army. 

Both Greece and Rou- 
mania remained firm in 
their expressions of neu- 
trality, although the allies 
put stronger and stronger 
pressure on them. On Oc- 
tober 20th, Great Britain 
offered Greece the island of 
Cyprus if it would join the 
Entente powers, but the 
Greek cabinet declined 
the offer. Meanwhile the 
allied fleets bombarded the 
Bulgarian coast cities, and Russia resumed its 
demand on Roumania for a free passage for an 
army to the Bulgarian border. 

On all the other fronts the week brought 
fighting of great severity. The aim was plainly 
so to press the central powers that they would 
have to send reinforcements to the threatened 
points, and not be able to throw an overwhelm- 
ing force into the Balkans. The Russians 
resumed the offensive with considerable suc- 
cess, particularly in the regions round Riga 
and Dvinsk. Berlin dispatches had much to 
say about the repulse of Russian attacks, but 
little about the German offensive. Petrograd 
dispatches told of fierce drives north of Tar- 
nopol and at the German centre on the Styr, 
on October 21st and 22d, in which the Rus- 
sians captured fifteen thousand prisoners. 

On the Italian front there was a more vig- 
orous offensive than for several weeks. Rome 
dispatches told of substantial advances in the 
Tirol and the Trentino, but reported no change 
along the Isonzo. On October 22d, the Italian 
forces reached a point seven miles north of the 
latitude of the city of Trent. Three Austrian 
aéroplanes attacked Venice on October 24th. 
The only serious damage was caused by 
bombs that fell on the church of the Scalzi 
and destroyed the ceiling, which had beautiful 
frescoes by Tiepolo. 

Along the western front there was much 
heavy cannonading on both sides,and numerous 
assaults that did not materially change the 
line of positions held. The French repulsed 
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German attacks of October 19th north of 
Souchez and east of Reims; and on October 
24th, they captured trenches along a mile front 
in the Champagne, which they held against 
German counter-attacks a day later. 

British submarines continued their destruc- 
tion of German shipping in the Baltic, and on 
October 23d they sank the German cruiser 
Prinz Adalbert. Most of the crew of about 
550 men went down with the cruiser. There 
was little evidence of German submarine ac- 
tivity, but a statement of Lloyd’s told, without 
explanation, of the sinking of three British 
steamers that had been interned at Hamburg 
when the war began. 

There was widespread horror and indigna- 
tion in England and in neutral countries when 
the news came that the German military 
| authorities in Belgium had shdt Miss Edith 
| Cavell, an English nurse, because she had 
helped Belgian and British subjects to escape 
from that country. The German foreign office 
defended the execution as an act of military 
necessity, although Miss Cavell was not ac- 
cused of being a spy, and had nursed German 
soldiers as well as those of the allies. Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the United States minister to 
Belgium, made every effort to save her life. 
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Billiards! 


With the smooth balls glistening in 
the early lamp-light — with lessons 
learned, business done and a good 
meal stowed away—all hands are 
eager for a rousing round of carom 
or pocket billiards. 

One chance shot—a merry gibe—a 
hair’s breadth hit—any of these may 
decide tonight’s victory! This thrill- 
ing game puts new blood into grown- 
ups—and makés any boy ¢he king of 
the neighborhood ! 


Superb Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


Grand,” y Convertibles” and 
“Quie: Demountables,” $27 Upward 


Brunswick Home Carom and Pocket Billiard 
Tables, made of beautiful woods, appeal to the 
expert as well as the novice because they are 
scientifically built. 
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Little So don’t confuse them with toys or flimsy 
e contraptions. Every Brunswick isa real man’s 
Aristocrats table, though made in sizes /o fit in any home. 


Free Trial—Then 10c a Day 


‘Test any Brunswick in your own home 
30 days free! Then pay us only a small 
amount monthly—as little as 10 cents a day. 
Our prices are low because we are making for 
thousands—now $27 upward. 

Playing Outfit Given 

Hand-tapered Cues, Balls, Rack, Markers, 
expert Book of 33 games, etc.—a complete 
high-class Playing Outfit included free. 

Now see these handsome tables in actual 
colors and get full details in our famous book— 


LAD in their “patricks,” boys and 
girls are smart in appearance — 
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62 Birch Street Duluth, Minn. 
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The very highest quality coffee and teas direct 
from the plantations. Packed for market in 
the only perfect container—the all-tin package, 
which keeps all goodness in, all badness out. 
Sold by high-class grocers in every state. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, —— Coffee Roasters, BOSTON-CHICAGO 


Know a man by his‘ hand” 


This book. gives the clues to character 
revealed by every person’s penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 

A new edition is now being printed to supply 
the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent with twelve different patierns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York YP 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.”’ 
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IN THE BELGIAN TRENCHES 
Sy Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


HE sturdy forms, breast-high in rifted clay, 
Stretched their tired limbs awhile, 
And as the breeze sprang up at close of day 
A few could even smile. 


For fighting lulled then; and the menace high, 
The mighty, man-made bird, 

Swooped not upon its quarry from the sky; 
No rifle bullet whirred. 


Across that gloaming landscape lay a waste 
Of ravaged homes, once glad 
With hearth light, where the mother, rosy- 
aced, 
Smiled on her lass and lad. 


Remembering this meant madness! 
men 
Must turn and look away 
From home sights, that their work may bring 
them then 
Such solace as it may. 


Fighting 


As fell this dusk, there strode upon the field 
A person, dim of face, 

But in whose manner was his kind revealed— 
A stern yet regal grace. 


Some breathed two words: “The King!” and 
some were taught 
The truth by gesture mute, 
And grimy hands were raised and tired forms 
brought 
All rigid to salute. 


Young, valiant heart, so calm when terrors 
reign 
And shells are whistling near, 
Your kingdom’s with you, spite of all its pain, 
Stout, unacquaint with fear! 


‘‘Men are born equal’’—easy word to say! 
To live’s another thing; 
Crowned heads may stoop, but some reach up— 
display 
God’s model of a king. 


Your bleeding land with piteous wreckage 
sown 
To bear, who knows what fruit? 
Calls such a king, a king of deeds, its own, 
That all men must salute! 


*® © 


THE GREAT AND THE TRIVIAL. 


FEW years ago the leaders of the party 
offered the late Mayor Gaynor the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of 
New York. He had served a year as 
mayor, and had gained the approval of 
men of all parties. His popularity was 

at its height, partly on account of the recent 

attempt on his life by an insane man. Mayor 

Gaynor declined the nomination. A friend wrote 

to him urging him to reconsider, and asking him 

whether he had not overlooked the possibilities 
of the situation. 

“You are certain to be elected governor by an 
overwhelming majority,’ the letter ran. ‘‘Then 
you will be the logical Democratic candidate for 
President at the next national convention. The 
Democratic candidate will be the next President 
of the United States. Do you realize what you 
are refusing?” 

Mayor Gaynor answered his friend: “After a 
man has gone down into the valley of the shadow 
as [have and there faced the great realities, all 
those things seem mighty small!” 

In order to see how small most of the things are 
for which we labor all our lives, it would perhaps 
be necessary for us too to ‘‘go down into the valley 
of the shadow.” Pleasure — money — position— 
what are these things for which we strain our 
nerves and sap our strength and soil our souls? 
They look so big and desirable as we strive to gain 
them! In reality, they are so insignificant! It 
would be pleasant to have them all, of course, but 
no one needs one of them! 

Some day we shall look back unconcerned 
whether we had any of them or not. They are not 
bad things, but they are such trivial things! And 
meanwhile the really great things are before us; 
things the value of which will appear greater and 
greater to us with the passing of time: Cleanness 
and Honesty and Unselfishness and GOD. 

Those are the necessary things in the life of 
everyone. If we gain them, what we lack does 
not matter. 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking : 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
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THE CURE. 


S Mrs. Rivers finished her story, she lifted 
her tired eyes to meet the doctor’s. 
The eyes were hard and defiant as well 
as tired, and a hot color burned in her 
thin cheeks. 

“Now don’t tell me that it’s all my 
own fault,” she said, “for I can’t stand that. It isn’t 
my fault. It isn’t an empty mind, or selfishness, 
or laziness that has broken me down; it is real 
trouble, and trouble that I was not to blame for. 
It’s no use to prescribe rest. I can’t rest. Yet 
somehow I’ve got to rest. I’ll obey orders if you 
give me orders Icanobey. I am prepared to have 
it take time—even along time. On those terms, 
can you cure me?” 

“No.” The doctor’s answer was instant, unhes- 
itating. : 

Mrs. Rivers stared at him blankly. The word 
was like a blow in tlie face. 

The physician, holding her eyes with his keen, 
steady glance, went on: 

“IT cannot cure you. 
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No physician on earth 
can. But you can cure yourself if you have the 
grit. It makes no difference that the trouble was 
‘real trouble’; all trouble is real, and imaginary 
trouble is the worst. Be thankful that yours is 
not imaginary. 

“Now, here’s the beginning of the cure if you 
have grit enough for it. I tell you frankly that 
not one in a hundred has. It is for one whole 
week not to permit yourself to think about your- 
self in any way whatever. I don’t care what you 
do—whether you take up dressmaking or Sanskrit, 
or goout scrubbing. I don’t care how tired you get 
physically for this one week—I can attend to that 
afterward. Just the one thing. What do you 
say? Are you good for it?’’ 

For a long moment Mrs. Rivers was silent. The 


physician, as he waited and watched her, saw her 
pride hardening. Then, “I'll do it!” she said. 

“Good!” he answered. “Come and report a 
week from to-day.” 

Out in the street, Mrs. Rivers’ pride blazed into 
anger. He had not believed her. He had treated 
her like a hypochondriac. She would show him! 
Why, people had gone insane under less sorrow 
than hers. She— A sudden thought halted her 
abruptly. See had left the doctor not five minutes 
ago, and she was thinking of herself! 

The next Wednesday came, but Mrs. Rivers 
was not among the patients in the waiting room. 
Instead, she sent a note: 

“Dear Doctor Gordon. I’ve failed. I haven’t 
kept out of myself a single day yet. I’ve tried 
books and music and cooking and housecleaning 
and shopping and stalking birds. Yesterday after- 
noon I took a dozen children from the orphan 
asylum out for a picnic. For three hours, I assure 
you, I had no chance for a thought of myself. I’m 
not going to give up if I have to adopt the whole 
dozen. Thank you for showing me myself. If I 
ever succeed, I’ll come and tell you. I won’t until 
I do. Very sincerely yours, 

‘Madeleine Rivers.” 

The doctor’s answer was brief: 

“T am proud of you. Come to-morrow.” 


*® & 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE AMONG 
ANIMALS. 


N these days of general interest in things mili- 
tary, it is interesting to know that certain 
animals are governed by what appear to be 
almost military regulations. Among animals only 
| the gregarious, of course, show qualities of leader- 
| ship and discipline. 

Wild horses obey their leader more implicitly 
than any soldiers however well disciplined. Mus- 
tangs are wary, difficult to approach, and almost 
impossible to capture, owing to the devotion with 
which they follow their leader and to a code of 
signals that they never disregard. 

A short, shrill neigh is the command to flee; a 
long-drawn, far-carrying neigh is the rallying call 
when the herd is scattered; a squeal orders the 
stallions to stand ready to fight off dangerous 
beasts; and a wild snort indicates the sight or 
scent of man. The snort of a mustang can be 
heard half a mile or more. 

Certain movements are also important as signals. 
At the first hint of danger, the horse that detects 
it throws his head and tail high in the air, stands 
motionless, and gazes fixedly in the direction from 
which he anticipates trouble. Usually that is 
enough to put the entire herd on the alert. Should 
the enemy prove to be bears, wolves, or any foe 
against which the drove can defend itself, the 
“signal horse” dashes forward, prancing from 
side to side, rearing, and striking the ground. 
Should their most dreaded enemy, man, be ap- 
proaching, the horse will circle far in toward the 
main body, and as he turns for one last look he 
will snort out a trumpet-like blast. Then with a 
rush, a roar, and a clatter of hoofs the entire herd 
is gone—the leader in front, the stallions in the 
rear, the colts in the middle. 

Even old, well-trained work horses when turned 
out to pasture will generally select a leader and be 
governed by him. The herd commander may be 
an old and gentle mare or the wildest and wariest 
horse of the drove. In the latter case, the herd 
often becomes almost as difficult to handle as so 
many wild horses, whereas the old mare will keep 
her drove in the most tractable condition. 

The peccaries of Mexico have a battle cry that 
is never disobeyed—a short, vicious squeal, quickly 
repeated, and kept up without ceasing. That 
noise drives the little beasts frantic; all within 
hearing rush to get into the fray, and nothing 
short of death stops their charge. If the hunter 
does not shoot his peccary so dead that it cannot 
emit a single dying squeal, his only safety lies in 
instant flight. 

The peccary has also a note that sounds the 
retreat. It is a grunt something like the ‘“‘woof! 
woof! woof!” of a bear as he dashes away from 
danger. An American guide who lives in Sonora, in 
Mexico, can imitate that note, and says that he can 
stampede a gang of the brutes at will with it. 

The baboons of Africa probably have the best 
military regulations of any of the animals. While 
they are feeding in a dangerous place, they set 
sentries on every side—big, wise, veteran baboons 
that sit perfectly quiet and keep a vigilant watch. 
At a sharp bark of warning from one of these 
outposts, every ape ceases his occupation; even 
the babies hush their cries on the instant. At 
another bark, all may resume work or play; or, 
again, the second note may carry a different 
message; then the leader gives an order, and 
all retreat rapidly to the denser parts of the forest. 

When traveling, these creatures have both a 
front and a rear guard. A half dozen powerful 
apes scout well in front of the main body, now 
inspecting the woods from the ground, now climb- 
ing to the tops of the tallest trees. If the traveler 
comes on a tribe of baboons, he usually sees only 
one of the scouts, which bares his teeth savagely, 
barks once, and is gone. Farther away, the hunter 
may observe the whipping of branches, as the rest 
of the tribe retreat so rapidly that no man can 
overtake them: Should the observer happen upon 
the rear guard, he will observe that they behave 
differently from the scouts. Not silent or cautious, 
they constantly give quick, sharp commands, now 
angrily chiding some lagging youngster, or giving 
another a slap and a bite. 

As far as we know, the baboons are the only 
apes or other animals that post a sentry at night. 
Commonly, they sleep in caves among the cliffs, 
and when all have retired to rest, you may be sure 
| that one of their number will be wide awake, 
| sitting on some exposed rock or other point of 
| vantage from which he can see in every direction. 
| Not even the leopard, the most determined foe of 
| the baboon, dares to attack them at night unless 
| he can surprise and kill the sentry. When at- 
tacked, they will fight in defense of their families 
until the last “man” is dead. 
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THE GURKHA’S CHARGE. 


HAT the Indian troops not only respect but 
love their officers is illustrated in the follow- 
ing humorous story from 7. P.’s Journal: 

A young English subaltern had just arrived at 
the front, and his superior officers, who were not 
at all sure of him, gave an old Hindu soldier of his 
regiment orders to keep his eye on him. The 
Indian was very proud of his trust, and looked 
after the young fellow as if he had been his own 
son, although he was always perfectly respectful 
and obedient. 





Then, one afternoon, the Germans across the 


way started a violent bombardment. Carried away 
by his feelings, the boy jumped up and exposed 
himself unnecessarily to their fire. The Gurkha 
immediately pulled him back, pushed him to the 
floor of the trench, and sat on him! The young 


Englishman struggled to rise, but the Gurkha sat 
tight. i 

“Not yet, sahib,” he cried, “not yet!” 

And it was not until the colonel gave the order 
to charge that the conscientious Hindu allowed 
his prisoner to rise, saluted him respectfully, and 
charged the enemy trenches at his side. 
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A CLOSE BUYER. 


66 HAT Benijah Sogberry,” remarked Uncle 
Obed Gunney judicially, ‘ain’t likely to 
get the wust of a trade, I reckon—not 
unless he has some disease ketch him that’ll spile 
his faculties.” 

Aunt Nettie, his wife, sniffed audibly. 

“Tt’ll be a pretty serious disease, I guess, that’ll 
fix Benijah so he won’t get the better of a trade,” 
she said. 

Uncle Obed pinched his chin between his finger 
and thumb, and appeared to debate the matter for 
a moment. 

“Yes’m, I guess you’re right,” he conceded 
heartily. ‘’T any rate, Benijah had all the gifts 
in the way of snug tradin’ that he started out in 
life with at four o’clock this afternoon, for I sot 
there in Webley’s store and watched him put ’em 
into action. 

“Benijah sidled into the store and edged up to 
the counter kind of sly,—you know he can’t come 
straight up to anything,—and he asked Webley 
what flour was sellin’ for, fust. Not that he had 
any idea of buyin’ a spoonful of flour, but that’s 
his way. 

“Fin’ly, after he’d found out what the price of 
*bout everything in the store was, he worked 
round to eggs. 

“*What you gettin’ for eggs now, Webley?’ 
says he. 

“Webley told him he was askin’ eighteen cents. 

“*Wal—uh—huh,’ says Benijah, clearin’ his 
throat, ‘ain’t ye jest a mite high-priced? Eggs 
hev ben goin’ at seventeen cents f’r a week or 
more, now!’ 

“Benijah was lookin’ down at his feet, the way 
he always does when he’s tryin’ to best a pusson 
in a trade, so Webley kind of grinned at Hen 
Waning and me, but he answered Benijah civil 
*nough. 

““*Wal, Mr. Sogberry,’ says he, ‘I guess you’ll 
allow that a cent a dozen’s little ’nough for me to 
make on eggs, and I gave seventeen cents for 
them eggs,—in trade,—and I don’t see how I’m 
goin’ to get out of it whole ’less I charge you 
eighteen. If you know any place handy where 
you e’n get ’em for seventeen, I sh’d think that’d 
be the best place for you to go and trade for 
’em,’ he says. 

“Benijah kind of studied on it a minute, and 
then he says, ‘ ’Tain’t the eighteen cents so much, 
but I like to buy where I e’n buy for the least 
money,’ he says. ‘I can get ’em for seventeen 
down to Crawford’s, but it’s the best part of a mile 
down there, and I ain’t got the time to go now. I 
d’know but what I’ll have to get ’em here and pay 
you your price,’ he says. 

“So Webley opened a bag and stepped ’long to 
the egg crate. 

****Bout how many, Mr. Sogberry?’ says he. 

“Benijah hesitated a mite, sort of turnin’ it over 
in his mind, apparently. 

“*Wal,’ he says, ‘a half a dozen’s all I’d have 
got if I’d gone down to Crawford’s; I guess you’d 
better gimme half a dozen.’ 

“Wal, ma’am, Webley laughed right out in Sog- 
berry’s face, and so did Waning and me. We 
couldn’t help it, none of us. 

“*Wal, Mr. Sogberry,’ Webley says, ‘for a 
minute I thought I’d sort of got the best of you for 
once, but I see now that it ain’t much use to try 
that. If you’d gone down to Crawford’s and 
bought eggs for seventeen cents,’ Webley says, 
‘Crawford would have made the change, and that 
would have made a half dozen cost you nine cents. 
You bought ’em here for eighteen, and half of 
eighteen’s nine—and there you be!’ he says. 
‘You’re gettin’ ’em here jest as cheap as you 
would down at Crawford’s, no matter if my price 
is higher’n his.’ 

“Benijah’s face lit up wonderful, and he took 








his eggs and went home, as happy as a bear that’s 
jest robbed a bee tree.” 


*® & 


TO WELCOME AN ALLY. 


N the early days of the war, when English 
I troops were first landing in France, they were 

often greeted by their allies in the French 
fashion— with eager kisses and embraces. An 
American who witnessed the debarkation of a 
troop of tall English cavalrymen laughed to tear- 
fulness—so he reported afterward—at the spectacle 
of small and excited Frenchmen excitedly waving 
little English flags and reaching up, or actually 
jumping up, to peck the abashed Britons first on 
one cheek and then on the other. The victims of 
the_affectionate onslaught endured it patiently, 
although unhappily; occasionally a resolute suf- 
ferer would even rise to the point of reciprocally 
patting a French back. But no kisses were 
returned, even when bestowed with laughing 
audacily by pretty girls, dashing out of the crowd 
for the purpose, and hastily running back. The 
only difference was that the man-kissed dragoons 
looked dazed and miserable; the girl-kissed ones, 
dazed but complacent. 

“The funniest sight I ever saw!” the American 
pronounced it. “And one that could only have 
happened in France.” 

That is not so sure, however. Other Latin races 
would be likely to do as much for needed and loyal 
allies. Besides, once at least, a French ally was 
welcomed to our shores with a kiss. To be sure, 
he asked for it. 

When, in 1777, Baron von Steuben, the sturdy 
German soldier who had been a friend of princes 
and an officer of Frederick the Great, came to 
America to help organize and drill our untrained 
armies of the Revolution, he was accompanied by 
a French secretary, Peter Duponceau. 

Young Duponceau was an accomplished linguist, 
a brave soldier, and a gay and winning young 
man. He was also a handsome one. On the way 
over he had borne a creditable part in putting 
down a mutiny on board ship, when officers and 
passengers had to fight, fourteen against eighty- 
four, to secure the ringleaders and quell the crew. 
The vessel, the Flamand, had also been three 
times on fire; and she carried seventeen hundred- 
weight of gunpowder. But at last, after a tempes- 
tuous and perilous passage of sixty-six days, she 
arrived in Portsmouth harbor on a fine, clear day 
in December, and Baron von Steuben ordered his 
secretary to don his dress uniform of scarlet regi- 
mentals turned up with blue and to go ashore in 
the first boat with a message to Governor Weare 
announcing their arrival. Duponceau was none 
the less eager to obey because, on the way over, 
he had accepted a wager with his fellow passen- 
gers that he would kiss the first girl he met on 
shore. They laughed at him; but he meant to 
win. 

As he stepped to the wharf, very trim and smart 
in his brilliant costume, his eye fell upon a young 
girl, exceedingly pretty and bright-eyed, who was 
surveying the landing party with innocent curios- 
ity. He approached her, swept off his gold-laced 
chapeau with an air of the greatest deference and 
courtesy, and explained that he and his employer, 
the distinguished general, Baron von Steuben,were 
foreigners, come over the sea to fight for American 
liberty, and that, like a cavalier of old, he had 
made a vow to ask a kiss from the lady he first 
met on American soil, as a blessing for their under- 
taking. The girl hesitated, laughed, blushed, and 
then frankly accorded the kiss. 

Later in the day, when the fortress guns crashed 
a welcome, and Steuben and his secretary made 
their formal landing, and were welcomed at the 
wharf by cheering crowds and carried off by the 
governor to dine, she may have viewed the scene 
and shared the popular enthusiasm. Perhaps it 
enabled her to forgive, if she ever learned, the 
stratagem by which an ingratiating ally had won 
a warmer welcome than he was entitled to. 


* © 


A LIBERTY BELL SOUVENIR. 


HEN the Liberty Bell was in Denver on 

its way West, the authorities made special 

provision to enable the children to see it. 
Many of them handed to those in charge of the 
bell various articles for them to touch against it 
with the idea of carrying away the articles so 
hallowed as souvenirs of the occasion. 

Among the children was a small boy in trousers 
that were much too large for him. They hung in 
folds about his thin body, supported by a blue 
cotton band that was held in place by a large 
safety pin of age and experience—to judge from 
its worn and brassy appearance. His shirt was 
faded to a nondescript color, and he was bare- 
headed and barefooted also. 

As he saw the other children pass up pocket 
pieces, coins, knives, lockets, and trinkets of 
various kinds, he searched his pockets eagerly, 
and his wistful little face grew more anxious when 
his explorations revealed nothing whatever that 
would serve. 

But necessity had made him a boy of resource. 
Gathering up his trousers with one arm, he passed 
up the crooked safety pin. The official made it 
clink against the side of the venerable bell and 
then handed it back to the boy, whose face beamed 
as he restored it to its position of responsibility. 

In spite of his poverty he, too, has his souvenir 
of the Liberty Bell; he is probably the only boy in 
the world who has a ‘“‘gallus’”’ that for one immortal 
moment chimed with the Spirit of ’76. 
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THE STORY OF BARBED WIRE. 


ARBED wire, says the Manchester Guardian, 
B the origin of which Sir Ian Hamilton recently 
attributed with unhistorical picturesqueness 
to the devil, was actually the invention of an ingen- 
ious lad named Latta. Fifty-four years ago, the 
boy, then aged ten years, saw on a farm at some 
distance from his home in New York State a novel 
kind of fence, with a boarding at the top and 
another at the base, two strands of thin wire 
strung between. On his asking the reason for that 
peculiar arrangement, he was told that it per- 
mitted the free passage of the wind and prevented 
snowdrifts in wintertime. 

On the boy’s suggestion, his father adopted that 
sort of fencing on his own farm. Then a neighbor 
allowed his hogs to roam on the highway, and 
they found Mr. Latta’s pasturage attractive. The 
thought then occurred to young Latta that small 
barbs inserted in the wire strands at distances of 
six inches might discourage them. The hogs did 
not mind the seratches much, but the owner of 
them objected, and kept them at home, 

The first patent taken out for barbed wire was 





registered in the harmless name of Smith, in 1867. 
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WHEN NEIGHBOR SPIDER 
HELPED LITTLE BEAR. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NE morning Little Bear sat on his door- 
QO step thinking about the beautiful world. 
His father and mother were away 
fishing. Little Bear stayed at home, because 
he had gone to bed much later than usual the 
night before and was tired. 

While he sat there thinking about the blue 
sky and the fleecy white clouds, and gazing 
at the tree tops and smelling the sweet air, a 
big spider, spinning a long web, made a mis- 
take and dropped—bang !—upon his nose! 

Little Bear did not like spiders, and he felt 
like striking this one for tickling him. 

But before he could do anything the spider 
said he wassorry. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Little 
Bear,’’ said he. ‘‘I didn’t mean to spin so 
long a thread. I hope I did not hurt your 
nose, and anyway, I’m glad to see that you 
are not afraid of me.’’ 

‘It is all right, ’’ answered Little Bear. ‘‘My 
father says that accidents will happen. ’’ 

And he rubbed his nose and spoke in such 
a pleasant tone that the old spider felt much 
better. 

‘*T know,’’ he went on, ‘‘that I am not 
handsome, and I know that some people 
wonder why spiders have eight legs; but I 
cannot help being what I am, and I shouldn’t 
know how to get on without all my eight legs. 
But it always makes me sorry when people 
are afraid of me, and jump and run when 
they see me. Goldilocks’ mother once chased 
me with a broom, but that is not the reason 
why I came to live in the woods. ’’ 

‘*Why did you come to live in the woods?’’ 
asked Little Bear. 

‘* Because I frightened a little girl. I didn’t 
mean to do it, and I have been sorry ever 
since. It was Little Miss Muffet.’’ 

‘*Oh, oh, oh!’’ exclaimed Little Bear. ‘‘Do 
you mean the Little Miss Muffet who sat on a 
tuffet, eating of curds and whey?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered the spider; ‘‘there was 
never but one Little Miss Muffet. ’’ 

‘*And are you the spider that along came 
and sat down beside her and frightened Miss 
Muffet away ?”’ 

**T am the very same spider, but, honestly, 
I meant no harm. I thought she would like 
to see my beautiful new web. I only —’’ 

Just then came a little bird, flying very 
fast. It was The Little Bird That Tells. 

‘*Go somewhere quickly and hide, Little 
Bear,’’ he said. ‘‘Three men are hunting for 
this house, and if they find you they will take 
you away and sell you toa cireus. Quick!’’ 

‘*What shall Ido? Oh, what shall I do?’’ 
cried Little Bear. 

‘“*Go into the house and shut the door. 
Draw the curtains and keep still, and do not 
open the door until I tell you to. I will take 
care of you,’’ said the old spider. 

Little Bear did as he was told. He kept 
very still, but he thought it would do no harm 
to peep through a crack; what he saw almost 
made him laugh aloud. The old spider had 
called all the spiders from the house, the 
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BRAVE FIDO. 


BY G. H. SMITH. 





“Why, Fido, I'm surprised to see 
You wear a muzzle, too! 

What foolish people they must be 
Who are afraid of you!” 


Thus cried the dancing bear one day 
When he had chanced to meet 

A little dog that came his way 
Along the village street. 





DRAWN BY CULMER BARNES 


But Fido growled at Mr. Bear, 
And glared into his eye, 

And fiercer still became his glare 
When thus he made reply: 


“They muzzle me, I'd have you know, 
To save the like of you! 

Each day, were | not muzzled so, 
I'd eat a bear or two!” 











You can see her sewing there, 


What it is that Barbara 
sews 

Is a secret no one knows; 

Every day the wonder 
grows. 





When we urge her to 
confess, 

She replies that we must 
guess; 

But we try in vain, 
unless— 





Ah! It may be as you 
say! 
Mysteries are cleared 
away 
With the 4 
break of ¢ 
Christmas “ 


Day! 
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BARBARA’S SECRET. 
BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


DRAWING BY LOUISE E. WYMAN. 


All the time that she can spare 


In her little high- backed chair. 























garden, and the woods, and had set them at! 


‘*Yes,’’ said the second man, ‘‘that is true. 


work making webs. They were working so | We must be in the wrong woods.’’ 


fast that they kept bumping into one an-| 


Now it happened that when Father Bear 


other, and getting their silken threads all| and Mother Bear, who had gone fishing, saw 


tangled, and tumbling to the ground; but the 
webs that they were weaving were growing 
very fast. 

The spiders had hardly finished their work | 
when the three men came. As soon as they 
saw the little house they stopped, and said, 
‘*This looks like the place, but it cannot be, 
because no one has lived in this house for a 
long time. 





the footprints of the three men, they hurried 
home as fast as they could, and glad indeed 
they were to find Little Bear safe. 

When Little Bear awoke and told his story, 


| the Three Bears went out and thanked neighb- | 
| bor spider for his kindness. 


‘“‘Do not worry any more because you 
frightened Little Miss Muffet,’? Mother Bear 


Look at the spider webs all over | advised him; and as far as anyone knows, the 


the door and the windows! If anyone were | old spider never did. At any rate, he and 


living here the webs would be all torn.’’ 


| Little Bear have been friends ever since. 


THE FIRST RAINBOW. 


BY ROMAINE ELLIOT. 


} 
| 


‘**T help you more than Sunbeam, don’t 








PHIL’S ROBBERS. 


BY JOHN B. APPLETON. 


on a long tramp across the field to the 
woods beyond the back pasture. 

When he had crossed the field and was climb- 
ing over the fence into the pasture, he looked 
toward the woods and saw smoke rising among 
the trees. In the still, frosty air the smoke 
rose far above the tree tops. 

He serambled over the fence and started 
boldly toward the woods. As he neared the 
edge of the timber he saw that the smoke came 
from a gully; he could catch the blaze of a 
fire through the undergrowth. Making his 
way slowly and carefully, he went round the 
hill so that he could come into the woods above 
the gully and be able to look down into it from 
among the trees on the crest. 

At last he was able to peep over the edge. 
Only a few rods away he saw half a dozen 
strange men seated round a blazing fire. They 
were eating, talking, and laughing as they 
ate. 

‘*Tramps!’’ thought Phil at once. 

If he could only hear what they were saying! 
He kept a scrub pine between him and the 
group of men, and crept part way down the 
slope toward them, until at last he could catch, 
now and then, a word or two of their conver- 
sation. 

Such words as ‘‘village,’’ ‘‘tough job,’’ and 
**to-night’’ were things that he heard. 

‘*A gang of robbers!’’ he thought at once. 
‘They are planning to break into the bank 
at the village to-night, or into one of the 
stores !’’ 

He felt a sudden chill of fear, and his first 
impulse was to get away as fast as he could; 
but he made up his mind to stay and hear 
more if he could. But only a word now and 
then came to him, and after a little time, 
which seemed very long, he made his way back 
to the top of the slope as quickly and as quietly 
as he could. The snapping of a twig seemed 
to him as loud as the report of a gun, but the 
men did not hear it, and when he was out of 
sight of the group round the fire he hastened 
home across the fields. 

When he reached home at last, breathless 
and big-eyed, his father was just driving into 
the yard. Phil poured out his strange tale. 

At first his father listened seriously. Then 
his eyes twinkled and he began to laugh. 

**Robbers!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I am afraid 
they would not like that.’’ 

‘*Why ?”’ asked Phil. ‘‘Whatdo you mean ?’’ 

‘*They are surveyors, ’’ said his father, still 
laughing. ‘‘They are working on the route 
of the new electric road. ’’ 

Oh!’ said Phil. 

That was all ; but he was glad that his father 
did not speak of the matter when they went in 
to dinner; and al] through the dinner, while 


Oe crisp morning in October, Phil started 


ful !” cried Tiny-tot, as she looked from | I, Red Rose?’ asked Raindrop in a soft voice. | his mother was wondering what made him so 
‘* ‘Both of you are very good to me, and/| still, he was thinking what might have hap- 


= QO: come, mother, come! It’s so beauti- | 


the window with shining blue eyes. 

Mother smiled and hurried to look where 
Tiny-tot’s chubby finger was pointing. There, 
way up in the sky, —red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet,—hung a rainbow. 

‘*O mother, I never saw anything so won- 
derful! It looks like a bridge in fairyland. 
What is it? Where did it come from?’’ 

Tiny-tot, quite breathless from her tumbled 
words, looked up, round-eyed, into her 
mother’s face. 

‘*Well, Tiny-tot,’’? and mother took her on 
her lap, ‘‘long, long ago the little raindrops 
and the dancing, merry sunbeams used to play 
together in the sky. They were cousins and 
loved one another very dearly. They used to 
play hide and seek round the clouds, and 
sometimes they would come down to earth 
together. The little raindrops would softly 
bathe all the gentle flowers, and the laughing 
sunbeams would slip 
up and dry the bright 


fingers. The rain- 
drops would whisper 
beautiful stories to 
all the blossoms, and 
give them a sip to 
drink when they were 
thirsty, and the sun- 
beams would warmly 
earess every little 
bloom. When they 
found a wee green 
bud that longed to be- 


the sunbeams would 
smile upon the bud, 


and then it would | 


turn into a blossom. 


flower faces with light | the flowers. 


come a lovely flower, | 


blossom answered. 


fied. Each wanted the flower to say that he 
did more for her than the other. Sothey went 
from the red rose to the marigold, from the 
marigold to the buttercup, from the butter- 
eup to the forget-me-not, and last to the 
little green vine and the violet, and asked of 
each in turn the same questions: 

‘* “T make you happier than Raindrop does, 
don’t 1?’ asked Sunbeam. 

‘* *T do help you more than Sunbeam, don’t 
I?’ asked Raindrop. 

** ‘Well, I shall never again come out when you 
do, Cousin Raindrop!’ Sunbeam exclaimed. 

‘* *] wish you would stay away when I am 
about!’ cried Raindrop. 

‘*Now, the flowers loved to have the cousins 
| visit them, and mourned to hear them quar- 
|reling. ‘O Sunbeam and Raindrop!’ said 
‘We are sorry to hear you say 
| that you will never again come dancing through 

the sky together. The summer is almost over, 
| and soon we shall be gone. What shall we do 
| to make you love each other as before?’ 

‘*Forget-me-not lifted up her shy face and 
| Said, ‘I know what we shall do. When we 
| become flower angels we shall follow Sunbeam 
| and Raindrop into the sky. We shall fly from 
| the earth high into the air and form a bridge 
|for them to come down on. Then, as they 

pass, we shall beg them to love each other 
and never again to quarrel.’ 

‘* “So we shall! So we shall!’ joyously 

cried Red Rose, Marigold, Buttercup, little 
| Green Vine and Violet. 

“The next time Sunbeam and Raindrop 
came out together, everyone on earth who 





‘‘One day a little whispering raindrop and a | looked up into the air saw a gleaming fairy | 
gay little sunbeam met over the same flower. | bridge springing from the earth in a broad 
‘See, Red Rose,’ said the Raindrop, ‘I have | arch across the sky. 


brought a cool drink of sky water for you.’ 


** ‘Look!’ they cried. ‘How beautiful is that 


‘* ‘And I,’ said the Sunbeam, ‘have come to | shining bridge of colors! It makes us want to | 
warm you, and to ask whether you know of | love one another more, and never, never to quar- 


any little green “buds that would like to have | rel. 


me smile at them. 
happy than my cousin Raindrop.’ 


Because it appears only when the rain is 


I do more to make you | falling and is built by the sunlight with the col- 


| ors of many flowers, we shall call it a rainbow.’ ” 





without you I could never live,’ the little pened if the men really had been robbers and 


he had saved the village bank by learning 


‘*But Raindrop and Sunbeam were not satis- | about their plans. 





QUEER BIRDS. 


BY BLANCHE STUART. 


The solemn owl is 
very YY; 
All day he takes 
his EE, 
But in the dark he 
opes his Il 


And seizes what 


he CC. 





“XQQ me!” cried 


the saucy crow, 
Amid the rows of 
corn. 


“Sir Scarecrow, | 
should like to know 


If U R well this 


morn?” 











The heron stands 
B side the C 


Until the day is 


done; 


His only trouble 
seems B B 


He has legs legs, 
not |. 
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a OOK at some of the boys of 
your town, and see how 
many there are with round 
and stooping shoulders, 
with drooping heads, and 
with narrow chests. 
Glance at yourself in the 
glass, and you will prob- 
ably find that, even though 
you are something of an athlete, you are 
not entirely without those defects. Ac- 
cording to the experience of the officers 
who train the recruits for the United 
States Army, they are the most common 
of all faullgs among the young men and 
boys in America. Next come the weak 
backs and weak abdomens. 

All of those defects are merely the re- 
sult of poor habits, which, as the officers 














bad Tas oe 
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If it is your chest that is not well 


pled with the arm exercises, are the 
best remedy. Take all your breath- 
ing exercises either outdoors or ina 








of the army and those in charge of the 
cadets at West Point and other military 
schools have learned, may, by a very little careful | 
attention, be cured. If you notice a baby when it 
is just able to sit up, you will see that its little head 
is erect, its chest is arched, and its shoulders are 
well back. Such a position is natural, and all 
others are unnatural and extremely harmful. 

Men in the army are compelled to suffer hard- 
ships, and must therefore have considerable en- 
durance. In consequence, the officers devote 
much time to making all soldiers physically fit; it 
is for that reason, and not merely for the sake 
of good looks, that they teach the soldier to stand | 
erect and carry himself well. For the 
same reason the military schools, and 


room that is flooded with fresh air. 
Stretch the arms sideward and 
upward, with muscles tense, and at the same time 
inhale slowly through your nose, until you have 
filled the lungs to their 
full capacity. Exhale 


developed, breathing exercises, cou- Inhale as you raise the shoulders, and 


| the knees until the point of the knee is directly | 


shoulders to the normal position. 


exhale as you lower them. Repeat. 
(1) Hands on hips. (2) Place. (3) ~* 
Quarter bend knees. (4) Exercise. 





until the upper arms: are horizontal. 
Lace the fingers behind the lower por- 
tion of the head, elbows well up and 
pressed well back. At the command, 
“Rock,” raise your body on the toes, 
and by short, quick extensions and flex- 
ions of the toes, alternately raise and 
lower the body without allowing the 
heels to touch the ground. The knees 
should be extended, and the heels to- 
gether. The breathing should be natu- 
ral. Repeat. 

This exercise is the last of the third 
series, All six sets of these exercises 
are used largely, as their name indicates, 
to “‘set up” recruits, or newly enlisted 
soldiers. However, when the recruit has 
been in the service for some little time, 
both his physique and his training enable 








At the second command, place the 
hands on the hips as directed in 
the first exercise. At the fourth command, bend 
over the toes. (Fig. 11.) The | 
whole foot remains on the | 





through the mouth. 
(2) Raise the arms FIG. 8 
laterally over the head 
and cross them behind 
the head. (3) Inhale 
and exhale in connec- 
tion with any of the 
exercises previously 








many non-military schools also, adopt the 


methods of the army in order that their FIG. 6 


students may be better fitted to meet the 
hardships of civil life. In addition, those 
who see a well-set-up soldier, or the erect 
young figure of the West Pointer, realize 
that erectness adds much to the appear- 
ance of any boy or man. 

The soldier has adopted the natural 
















ground with heels together, | 
and the head and body are 
erect in the position of atten- 
tion. Execute the movement 
moderately fast, emphasizing 
the extension, and breathing 
naturally. Repeat. 

(1) Arms backward. (2) Cross. 
(3) Raise on toes. (4) Exercise. 
At the command, “Cross,” 
fold the arms across the 
back, with the hands grasp- 
ing the forearms. (Fig. 12.) 
At the command, “ Exer- 
cise,” raise the body smart- 
ly until the toes and ankles 
are extended as much as 
possible, heels together, 
head and trunk erect. 











position of the body, and calls it the posi- 
tion of ‘“‘attention.” That should be the 


position of every boy the greater part of the time, | 
with only such variations as are necessary to sit | 


| 


down, walk, and execute other natural and ordi- 
nary actions. In order to see how nearly you 
come to being perfect in that respect, stand up 


mentioned. If your back is weak, stand at atten- 
tion, and from that position bend the trunk for- 
ward as far as possible several times. (Fig. 3.) 
(2) Do the same exercise, with the back arched 
inward and the head thrown back. (8) Bend the 


and try the soldier’s position. Take the position | trunk sidewise, without moving the hips from the 


as you read. 


out equally and forming an 
angle of about forty-five 





» your body erect on the 
hips, with the backbone 





FiG. | 











its whole length. 
Keep your shoul- FIG. 2 
ders at a natural 
height, or “falling 
naturally,’’ but 
forced back until 
they are square. 
Now arch your chest and raise it slightly. Let 
your arms hang naturally, without stiffness, with 
the thumbs along the seams of your trousers, the 
backs of your hands out and slightly to the rear, 
and the elbows turned back. Do not make your 
hands stiff. Hold your head erect, with the chin 
drawn in,—not up in the air,—so that the axis of 
the head and neck is vertical. The pictures at 
the sides of the title of this article show the proper 
position of the soldier. 

If that position seems unnatural, you need exer- 
cises. Take the position of attention just de- 
scribed, and go through the exercises that you 
need to cure your particular defects. Better still, 
perform all of them, for they can do you no harm. 














It is the experience of our army and the mili- 
tary schools that if your head droops or thrusts | 
itself forward, you need to exercise the neck | 
muscles. Bend the neck well back, forward, and | 
to each side. (Fig.1.) Turn the head to the right | 
and to the left. Turn it in circles, with the mus- 
cles of the neck tense; and above all, whenever 
you can think of it, hold your head in the manner 
that has just been described as a part of the posi- 
tion of the soldier. 

If your shoulders are round or stooped, use 
the following exercises, which are prescribed 
for the soldiers: 


Put your heels on a line and as| normal position. (4) Lie on the floor, face down, 
near together as possible, with the feet turned | 


and raise your head and shoulders without using 
your hands or arms. (Fig. 5.) 
Lastly, if you have a weak abdomen, move the 


degrees. Have your knees | trunk in a circular direction to the right and left. 
straight, but not stiff. Hold | (2) Bend the trunk backward, or obliquely back- 


ward. (Fig.4.) (3) Bend both the head and the 
trunk backward, without moving the hips from the 


well extended throughout | normal plane. (4) Lie on the floor, face up, and 


raise the head and shoulders slightly, without 
using your hands or arms (Fig. 6); or raise your- 
self in the same way to a sitting position; or raise 
the legs either slightly or to a vertical position. 
Even if you feel that you have none of the de- 
fects that the army officers have found to be most 
common, nevertheless a systematic exercise of 
the body will be of value. The exercises used 
in the army are so varied that it requires a book 
of over three hundred pages to describe them all; 
but some of the more simple exercises, which 
would be of value to any boy, are described below. 
In order that they may be easily distinguished, 
and so that boys who so desire may do them 
together, by command, as sol- 
diers or cadets do, the com- 





Lower the body to the 
ground gently; breathe nat- 
urally. Repeat. 

(1) Breathing exercise. 
(2) Inhale. (8) Exhale. At 


him to take up more advanced work in 
order to keep in trim. Although the six 
sets of exercises for recruits will keep any man 
in good condition, it is, nevertheless, desirable to 
make some changes, if for no other reason than 
to give variety and add interest to the work. 
Therefore, there are numerous methods of 
“trained soldiers’” instructions, besides the set- 
ting-up work. There are five sets of exercises 


| done without arms, in a manner similar to that 


which has been described; there are a number of 
groups that are gone through with rifles or wands; 
there is work on the various devices of the 
gymnasium, and there are 
all kinds of athletic contests. 
Furthermore, the everyday 
work of the soldier, such as 
bayonet fencing, and march- 
ing, adds much to his physi- 
cal fitness. 

Some of the more attrac- 
tive exercises that can be 
done without the aid of ap- 
paratus, are these: 

(1) Hands on shoulders. 
(2) Place. (3) Half bend 
trunk forward and extend 
arms sideward. (4) Ezxer- 
cise. At the command, 
Place,” raise your fore- 








FIG. 7 the command, “Inhale,” 
stretch the arms 
forward and over- 





arms to the vertical, without 








head, and at the 
same time inflate 
the -lungs well. 
(Fig. 13.) At the 
command, “Exhale,” lower the arms to 
the sides, and at the same time deflate 
the lungs. Repeat four times only. 

Those are the first series of the set- 
ting-up exercises of the United States 
Army, and are probably the most used of 
all military exercises. 

There is a total of six series, a fact 
that makes it impossible to describe all 
of them at this time. Each series opens 
with a repetition of the work previously 
learned, and then adds several new ex- 
ercises. The third set has some excellent 
movements. Opening with the review, 
it continues as follows: 














FIG.+tt 











moving the upper arms, and hold- 
ing the palms inward. Move your 








(1) Hands on hips. (2) Place. (3) Bend 
trunk sideward (right or left). (4) 
Exercise. At the second command, place your 
hands on your hips, as previously described. 
(Fig. 7.) At the command to 
exercise, bend your trunk, 





mands are given before each 
exercise is described. In 
every case, after the command 
“Exercise,” the leader may 
count “One, two,” so that all 
will execute the movements 
at thesame time. Some exer- 
cises have four or more counts 
instead of two. Do each 
exercise eight or ten times, 
unless you become tired. 

(1) Hands on hips. (2) Place. 
(3) Quarter bend trunk for- 
ward. (4) Exercise. At the sec- 
ond command, place the hands 
on the hips, with the finger 
tips in a line with the trousers 
seams and thumbs to the rear. 
(Fig. 7.) At the command, 
“Exercise,” bend the trunk 
forward to an angle of about 














stretched from the waist, as 
far to the side as is possible. 
Keep your head and shoul- 
ders fixed, your knees ex- 
tended, and your feet firmly 
on the ground. Repeat the 
exercise very slowly. Inhale 
on the first movement and 
exhale on the second. 

(1) Arms to thrust. (2) Raise. 
(3) Bend head forward and 
backward. (4 Exercise. 
There are four counts to this 
exercise. At the second com- 
mand, raise your arms to the 
thrust in the manner already 
prescribed. (Fig. 9.) At the 
fourth command, draw your 
chin in and bend your head 
forward, keeping the back 














forty-five degrees, but try to 

keep the hips in their normal position. Execute 
the movement slowly, and count if two or more 
are doing the exercise. Exhale as you bend for- 
ward, and inhale as you come to the erect position. 
Always inhale through the nose. Repeat. 

(1) Arms sideward. (2) Raise. (3) Arms to side. 
(4) Exercise. At the second command, raise the 
arms rigidly to the sides, palms down, inhaling as 
you raise them. (Fig. 8.) At the command, “Ex- 
ercise,” drop them to the sides, without slapping 
the body; at the same time exhale. Repeat. 

(1) Arms to thrust. 
(2) Raise. (3) Raise 





(1) Raise your arms in front of you in a hori- 
zontal position, palms down. (Fig. 2.) Then 
stretch them sideward, turning the palms up 
and keeping the muscles tense. Repeat the 
movement eight or nine times. (2) Swing your 
arms forward and backward, with muscles re- 
laxed, about ten times. (3) Whirl the arms, 
fully extended, backward and forward in a 
circle, executing the exercise 
slowly, with considerable energy 





shoulders. (4) Exer- 
cise. At the word, 
**Raise,” raise the 
forearms to the front 
until they are horizon- 
tal, with elbows well 
back, upper arms 
against the chest, 
hands tightly closed, 
and knuckles down. 


Fig. 3 









in the backward motion. When 
you swing them backward, have 
the muscles tense ; when forward, FIG. 4 
relax them. (4) Move the shoul- 
ders in a cirele. Move them 
forward first, then upward and 
backward, with the muscles 
tense, and lower them to the 
normal position, with muscles 
relaxed. Eight or ten times is 
about the right number for this 
exercise, also. 

Between the exercises stand at 
attention, and vary the position 
only as the exercise requires. 
Also, at the table and at your 
desk try to remember to “sit at 
attention.”” With the aid of the 
exercises it will soon become 
the only comfortable position. 








(Fig. 9.) 

At the command, 
“Exercise,” raise the 
shoulders as high as 
you can without chang- 
ing the position of the 
body or head, (Fig. 
10), then lower your 








FIG. & 

















muscles of the neck stretched 
upward, and the shoulders 
fixed. In recovering, relax your muscles. On the 
first movement, inhale, and on the recovery, ex- 
hale. Those are the first and second counts. On 
the third and fourth counts, bend the head back- 
ward and stretch the muscles of the neck upward. 
Breathe as before. Repeat the entire exercise. 
(1) Curl the shoulders forward. (2) Exercise 
From the position of attention, at the command, 
“Exercise,” relax your shoulders and roll them 
forward. At the same time rotate your arms for- 
ward, with the arms extended, and the fingers 
extended and joined. On the second count, roll 
the shoulders backward, and rotate 
the arms backward. Exhale on the 


elbows upward and sideward until the 
upper part of the arm is horizontal 
and at the side, and move your fingers until they 
just touch the tops of your shoulders. At the 
command, “Exercise,” bend the trunk forward as 
far as it will go, but do not bend the knees. 

At the same time extend the arms forcibly to 
the sides, palms toward the floor. In the recov- 
ery, force your elbows back, raise your chest, and 
resume the position that you originally took at 
the command, “ Place.” 
Repeat the exercise slow- 
ly, inhaling as you bend for- 
ward, and exhaling as you 
rise. 

(1) Hands on hips. (2) 
Place. (3) Full bend knees 
and extend arms sideward. 
(4) Exercise. At the com- 
mand, “ Place,” put the 
hands on the hips, and at 
the fourth command, exe- 
cute the full bend, as you 
did in the previous series 
of exercises, excepting on 
the downward motion, 
when you should throw out 
your arms forcibly to the 
side. (Fig. 15.) In recov- 
ering, place the hands back 
on the hips. Execute the 
movement quite slowly, and FIG. 13 
breathe naturally. 

(1) Hands on hips. (2) 
Place. (3) Swing the right 
and the left leg forward 
breast-high, and extend the 
right and the left arm forward horizontally, alter- 
nating the right arm and the left. (4) Exercise. 

















At the second command, take the customary 
; position with the hands on the hips. 
At the command, “Exercise,” swing 





forward movement, and inhale on 
the backward. Go through the exer- 
cise six or eight times, very slowly. 
(1) Hands on hips. (2) Pinee. (3) 
Full bend knees. (4) Exercise. At 
the second command, place your 
hands on the hips in the regulation 
manner. At the fourth command, 
separate the knees and bend them 
as much as possible, with the points 
of the knees forced forward and 
downward. Keep your heels to- 
gether and rise on your toes. You 
will find that the most difficult part 
of the exercise is to keep the trunk 
and head erect, and not to lean for- 
ward. The movement should be done 
slowly and the breathing should 
be natural. If you find that you 








the right leg forward, with the knee 
extended, high enough to come in 
contact with the hand, which you 
should hold out as described by the 
command itself. The other leg should 
be extended, and the body inclined 
as little as possible. 

Use four counts in this exercise, the 
first two being for the right, and the 
second two for the left leg. You 
should repeat the exercise from six to 
ten times, at a moderately rapid rate. 

(1) Leaning rest on four counts. (2) 
Exercise. Count from one to four. 
At the command, “One,” take the 
position of the full bend (Fig. 15), but 
place the hands on the ground be- 
tween the knees. 

At the count, “two,” throw the 








cannot do it at first, you can prac- 
tice the half bend until you become 
able to do the more difficult exercise. However, 
after a little practice, every boy ought to be able 
to go down all the way. 

(1) Hands in rear of head. (2) Lace. (3) On 
toes. (4) Raise. (5) Rock. At the second com- 
mand, raise your forearms to the vertical position, 
palms inward, without moving the upper arm at 
all. Then raise your elbows upward and outward 


weight on the hands, and extend the 
legs and the body at full length to 
the rear, so that the weight of the body is sup- 
ported by the toes and the arms. Keep the body 
straight, as in the position[of attention, and do 
not bend the arms. On the third count, resume 
the squatting position, and at “Four’’ resume the 
position of a soldier. 

It is worth saying a second time that you should 
be sure to do the exercises only in the fresh air, 
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TURN OVER TIME ‘ 3 
| WHEN NATURE HINTS ABOUT THE FOOD. 
which means either outdoors or in a room with | Scottish Chiefs” is a stirring tale of the adventur- 
wide-open windows. Put plenty of energy into | ous heroism of Wallace and the Bruce. Not even | 
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; Th darken a common incandescent electric 





them, and to make your body erect and strong, 
cultivate the habit of holding yourself as nearly 
as possible in the position of the soldier. 


* © 
A NON-ACTINIC ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


light bulb so that you can use it in the dark 

room when you are developing photographic 
plates or films, you need only a pasteboard box 
and some tissue paper. The box should be about 
four inches square on the ends, by six or eight 
inches long; the cover as deep as the box itself. 

From the middle of the top edge of one end of 
the box cut a slot, a quarter of an inch wide, and 
one-eighth of an inch 
more than halfway to 
the bottom. In the 
corresponding end of 
the cover cut a similar 
slot. In the bottom of 
the box cut a hole so 
large that all but a 
narrow strip round the 
outside will be re- 
moved, and do the 
same with the top of 
the cover. Over each 
of these holes place 
orange or ruby tissue 
paper. 

If, now, you place 
the box over the lamp, 
with the lamp cord 
passing through the 
slot in the end, and the cover put on so that 
the slot in it also admits the cord, the lamp will 
be effectively screened by a device that can be 
quickly put on or taken off. 

Amateurs who have electric lights and do their 
developing evenings in the kitchen will find that 
this form of dark lamp is far preferable to a kero- 
sene lamp. 
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WHAT CAN READING DO FOR YOU? 
II. Prose Fiction. 


ROSE fiction is story-telling. It sets forth in 
prose form the life of imaginary characters, 
or, occasionally, of real characters of the 

past or present, under circumstances partly or 
wholly imaginary. Broadly speaking, its two 
forms are the novel and the short story. The one, 
a comparatively recent development, had its start 
in the eighteenth century. The other is as old as 
history itself. 

All fiction is primarily designed to entertain, 
and always undertakes to interest you in charac- 
ters and situations. In childhood we love to 
listen to stories, and the “ story hour” should 
never be outgrown; for as we develop, we should 
find in fiction one of the most delightful forms of 
mental recreation. 

What, then, can reading fiction do for you? 
What rewards have you a right to expect if you 
read the best novels and the best short stories? 

To begin with, so much fiction has become truly 
classic that you cannot hope to be considered 
broadly educated until you have acquainted your- 
self with a large number of the standard novels 
and some of the most representative short stories. 
Acquiring a sound literary taste is the first object 
to be achieved; after that, you will not need to 
urge yourself to read what is best, for you will 
seek it eagerly and read it with delight. 

Among the first novels that may well attract your 
attention are Scott’s “Ttvanhoe,” “Guy Manner- 
ing,” “The Talisman,” “Kenilworth,” and ‘“‘The 
Heart of Midlothian”; Dickens’s “David Copper- 
field,” ‘‘Pickwick Papers,” and his short story, 
“A Christmas Carol’; Charlotte Bronté’s “Jane 
Eyre’; Charles Reade’s ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth” ; Hawthorne’s “The House of the Seven 
Gables’; George Eliot’s “Adam Bede” and ‘‘The 
Mill on the Floss”; and Thackeray’s ‘‘The New- 
comes.” 

Such reading will not only broaden your mind, 
deepen your feelings, and add to your whole 
mental equipment for life, but it will make you 
so familiar with the great characters of fiction 
that you will be prepared for literary topics of 
conversation, be able to recognize literary allu- 
sions, and gain the happy assurance and under- 
standing that knowledge alone can give. Surely, 
there is no clearer evidence of a narrow education 
than being unfamiliar with the famous characters 
of fiction. 

A great critic has said that no writer of fiction 
ean be truly great whose attitude toward life is 
not essentially noble. You will learn from great 
authors of the triumph of virtue, courage, and 
right, and of the splendid nobility of life; for 
whatever tale the master story-tellers have to tell, 
it is a vindication, either direct or indirect, of the 
nobility of human nature. 

Reading fiction will enable you to form ideal 
friendships with characters who by nature attract 
you most. It is possible to meet in novels and 
short stories characters who will mean, in the in- 
fluence they will have on your lives, as much as 
some real friends. They do not change, they do 
not fade; their friendship is for all time. Con- 
versely, in books you may meet characters of the 
type of Stevenson’s Mr. Hyde, and as you learn 
to understand them and despise them in books, 
you will recognize and avoid them in real life. 

But there are a hundred worthy characters in 
fiction to one unworthy one; and you will not 
have far to seek for friends. What reader of Sir 
Thomas Malory does not feel genuine affection 
for King Arthur, and many of his knights; for the 
beautiful and unhappy Elaine, or the gentle and 





faithful Enid? In “Cranford,” that great novel 


Carlyle’s masterful history of the French Revolu- 
tion gives us a more convincing picture of the 
terror of those times than does Dickens’s “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” 

Fiction, also, often reveals the life of interesting 
peoples, or throws a clear light on important 
periods of history without actually recounting 
historical events. For example, Kipling’s “Plain 
Tales from the Hills” is a memorable picture of the 
life of the English in India; Gen. Lew Wallace’s 
“Ben Hur” makes the time of Christ seem very 
near and real; Bulwer-Lytton’s “The Last Days 
of Pompeii” presents that proud Roman city just 
before it was overwhelmed by Vesuvius; George 
Borrow’s “Lavengro” is one of the few books that 
illuminates for us the strange, romantic life of the 
gypsies; Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘“‘Uncle Remus” 
has preserved forever the folklore of the negroes 
of the South. 

There are some books of fiction that you should 
not omit to read for their sheer, thrilling interest. 
Such books are “The Master of Ballantrae,”’ by 
Stevenson; “The Sowers,” by Henry Seton Mer- 
riman; ‘“‘The Yemassee,” by William Gilmore 
Simms; ‘Surry of Eagle’s Nest,’ by John Esten 
Cooke; and **The Jungle Books,” by Kipling. 
Among the most thrilling short stories may be 
mentioned “The Lady or the Tiger?”’ by Stockton ; 
“The Pit and the Pendulum,” by Poe; ‘The Three 
Strangers,” by Hardy; “The Man Who Would 
Be King,” by Kipling; ““The Sire de Maletroit’s 
Door,” by Stevenson; “The Gray Champion,” by 
Hawthorne. 

Reading fiction lifts you out of your own life 
and sets you for a time to living the life of others, 
for nearly every reader identifies himself with the 
chief character of a story. That is a delightful 
thing to do, for much of the pleasure you will 
get from reading fiction will come from the fact 
that the problems of the hero and the heroine so 
deeply engage your attention and sympathy that 
you readily make their problems your own. 

By turns, as the mood suits, you can be Jim 
Hawkins aboard the Hispaniola in ‘Treasure 
Island”; or Malcolm Graeme, wandering over the 
Scotch Highlands; or Sydney Carton, sacrificing 
himself because of his love for Lucy, in Dickens’s 
“A Tale of Two Cities” ; or even Robinson Crusoe, 
trying to make a home on his lonely island; or the 
astute Sherlock Holmes, solving one of the prob- 
lems in Conan Doyle’s stories. 

The life you live need not be confined to the 
narrow limits of a single existence; for if in read- 
ing fiction you allow your imagination free play, 
that mysterious and potent agent of the mind will 
extend your experiences of life richly and far 
through the lives of others. 

A novel, and usually a short story, has some 
underlying theme as a foundation for the struc- 
ture, a background for the picture. Sometimes 
it is patriotic, as in “The Partisan,” by Simms; 
again, it may be the life peculiar to certain places, 
or it may be some special trait of human nature, 
or a problem of human life. In George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner,” it is the power of childhood to 
influence middle age. Of late years the love of 
nature has inspired an increasing number of 
authors; and more and more the beauty and last- 
ing joy of simple home life have become the 
chosen themes of novels and stories. 

Fiction shows you what the masters thought of 
life and its problems. By displaying their own 
ideals in the actions of true characters, and by 
setting forth their dislikes and disapprovals in the 
actions of those characters who are base, they 
tell you clearly enough what they believed about 
life, how they enjoyed its pleasures, and with what 
bravery they faced the difficulties and discourage- 
ments that are common to humanity. Reading 
fiction is like hearing the best talk of great authors 
when they are in their supreme moods. Indeed, 
it is more, for it is listening to their very thoughts. 
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A WHISTLING WHIRLIGIG. 


To materials needed for a whirligig that | 
whistles as it revolves are three good goose 
quills and a small block of straight-grained 
wood. A common spool will serve the purpose 
of the block, if the hole is of the proper diameter to 
hold the quills. If no such spool is at hand, bore 
a smooth hole with a quarter-inch gimlet or drill 
endwise through a block of wood an inch and a 
half in height. Bore a similar hole at right angles 
to the first, so that the two cross in the centre of 
the block. Then carefully shape the block into 
a cylinder about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, with the longitudinal hole as exactly as 
possible in the centre. 

Next, from one of the quills cut off all but the part 
that is free from solid pith, and remove the thread- 
like pith that extends to the tip, but leave the 

tip end closed. From 
any straight - grained 
wood whittle a round 
stick that will fit snug- 
ly inside the quill and 
extend well down to 
the tip. About an inch 
from the tip cut a 
smooth, V-shaped 
notch, with the side | 
next to the open end cut straight into the quill 
and the stick, and deep enough to go about one- 
third through the stick. Slant the other side of the 
notch moderately. 

Now take out the stick, cut it squarely off at the 
notch, and shave off about one-third of its thick- 
ness down its entire length, leaving one side per- 
fectly flat. Replace it in the quill, being careful 


| eats doesn’t seem to do any good then is the time 


| way of dropping a hint that the food isn’t the kind | 








to see that it comes exactly to the notch, but not a 
hair’s breadth beyond. Cut off the stick smoothly | 
at the open end of the quill. | 

If you have followed the directions carefully, | 
you will have transformed the quill into a minia- | 


of village life, there are a score of characters so | ture whistle that has a shrill little squeal. Treat | 


human that they cannot help being lovable. If | 
fiction gave you nothing more than the friendship | 


the second quill exactly as you treated the first. | 
Insert the open ends of the quills in the holes in | 


with a few such characters, it would be worth all | the sides of the block or spool in such a manner | 


the time you could spend on it. 


| that the notches come on opposite sides, like the | 


Reading fiction can give you the pageantry of | perforations in the arms of a lawn sprinkler. 


the past in a far more detailed, intimate, and ro- 





| 


Now, cut off the tip of the third quill so that it 


mantic manner than history can. | will be open at both ends, and fit it loosely into 

For example, Cooper’s classic, ‘‘The Last of the | the hole that runs through the block lengthwise. | 
Mohicans,” is a vivid and vital picture of frontier | Close the other end of the hole with a wooden plug 
life in early colonial days; Kingsley’s “Westward | that has a smooth point exactly in the centre; a | 


Ho!” is a stirring narrative of the adventurous | 
voyages of Queen Elizabeth’s time; Thackeray’s | 
“Henry Esmond” gives a marvelous picture of | 
some of the great campaigns of the Duke of Mar!- | 
borough and of the England of Queen Anne’s reign ; 
Scott’s ‘* Woodstock” presents England in the 
stormy Cromwellian period; Jane Porter’s “The | 


common pin driven into the point of the plug, | 
ene the pinhead exposed, makes a perfect | 
nish. 

Place the point on your palm or on some other 
smooth surface, and blow briskly through the open 
quill; the toy will begin to whirl merrily, and at | 
the same time to sound its sharp little whistle. 





When there’s no relish to food and all that one 
to make a turnover in the diet, for that’s Nature’s 


required. 

“For a number of years I followed railroad 
work, much of it being office work of a trying 
nature. Meal times were our busiest; and eating 
too much and too quickly of food such as is com- 
monly served in hotels and restaurants, together 
with the sedentary habits, were not long in giving 
me dyspepsia and stomach trouble which reduced 
my weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food and none of 
it seemed to do me any good. It seemed the more 
I ate the poorer I got and was always hungry 
before another meal, no matter how much I had 
eaten. 

“Then I commenced a trial of Grape-Nuts food, 
and was surprised how a small saucer of it would 
carry me along, strong and with satisfied appetite, 
until the next meal, with no sensations of hunger, 
weakness or distress as before. 

“T have been following this diet now for several 
months and my improvement has been so great | 
all the others in my family have taken up the use 
of Grape-Nuts with complete satisfaction and | 
much improvement in health. 

“Americans eat hurriedly, have lots of worry, | 
thus hindering digestion and therefore need a} 
food that is predigested and concentrated in nour- 
ishment.”’ 

“There’s a Reason.” | 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and | 
full of human interest. | 





Scouts—Here Are Cartridges 
That Hit Where You Aim 
If you want to be a good shot, use the 


kind of cartridges that marksmen and 
sharpshooters use. 


° 
out Cartridges 
.22 Calibre Short 
are made in the same factory with the rifle cartridges 
that win World’s Championships. 
They are packed in red, white and blue boxes. 
A Book for Boy Scouts 
Send a post card for our free book ‘‘The Making 
of a Marksman.’’ 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2309 Trinity Building New York 


NATIONAL LEAD Co., Gen’l Selling Agents; Also 
OHN T. LEwis & Bros. Co., Phila. ; UNITED 
EAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & LEAD 

Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast. 





BRADLEY SHAKER 
—there’s where you 
find the punch! A 


whacking big coat, made with a 
style that’s knit into its every 
thread. You'll revel in its cozy 
comfort, free and easy fit and 
fetching style. Bradley Shakers 
are built on those husky athletic 
lines that make you proud of yours 
wherever you wear it. 
They retain their shape- 
liness and beauty as long 
as the fabric endures. 

There are many 
BRADLEY STYLES, 
weights and colors, 
at prices to suit all. 
Ask your dealer for 
the famous BRADLEY 
KNITWEAR. Write to- 


day for the illustrated 
Bradley Style Book. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO. 
Delavan, Wis. 
This child’s com- 
bination set is 








Build Her a Little 


Greenhouse: Now 


Plenty of time to beat old Winter to it, if you start soon. Do not consider any material but Wood— 
nor any wood but CYPRESS, “The Wood Eternal.” Any responsible greenhouse manufacturer will 
tell you why. With metal sash-bars and concrete benches you must use fuel enough to keep the 








temperature fully 5 degrees higher than if you 
build of wood in order to keep your soil at a given 
warmth. Greenhouse use is the most severe test 
to which you can put wood; CYPRESS has no 
rival in meeting it. 


of the famous 
Vol. 20 Syste FREE 
os Library (never 
before advertised in this magazine) contains 
among many other items of special value, a 
Detailed Plan and Working Drawing, for a 
splendid little practical greenhouse (like picture 
at left) that you can build yourself. Don’t miss 
this. Write tonight for Volume 20—also ask for 
Volume 3—all about greenhouses. 


The John C. Moninger Company, Chicago, Greenhouse Builders, say :—‘‘The greenhouses built by us 


of clear Cypress, free from sap, 21 years ago are being used today by their owners and the wood is 


perfectly preserved and free of any decay or rot.”’ 








Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” 


help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT—LET US KNOW QUICK 





“FLAT GRAIN” CYPRESS FOR SUGI WORK 


“FLAT-GRAIN- 
CYPRESS 


wf 


is preferred over the “‘curly”’ grain by many people 
of high artistic judgment because it is so much 
simpler in effect. It undoubtedly is true that the 
super-convolute grain of the rarer examples of 
“eurly” Cypress renders it wise to use it sparingly 
and only as the centers ot panels or for small 
hand-made receptacles; it is so richly ornate as to 
tire the eye if shown in large areas. The “‘flat 
grain,” as shown at the left, is a splendid relief 
when used in conjunction, and is in first demand 
by those amateur craftsmen who do the most 
“Sugi-ing” either for gifts or for their own homes. 
VOL. 26 of the famous Cypress Pocket Library 
tells all about the Sugi (Japanese Driftwood) effect 
which you can produce by simply scorching and 
brushing “‘a little piece of board,” tells why it is 
successful only on “The Wood Eternal,” and gives 
full directions and list of ideas of what to make. 


VOL. 26 (FREE) Contains 64 PAGES, Including 2 LARGE INSERTS in INDIA TINT 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU. 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


| INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT—LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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AND FURS. 


Gite: Black opened 
the door marked 
“Kenton Associ- 
ated Charities.” Swing- 
ing idly in a chair at one 
of the windows was a 
girlin brown. The brown 
corduroy suit and cap, 
the broad fur collar, and 
the huge muff in her lap all intensified 
the brown lights in her hair and eyes. 

“Oh,” said the girl in brown, spring- 
ing up, “are you the new stenographer? 
Mr. Nelson went out immediately after 
he telephoned to the agency, but he 
will be in later. I’m to have a month’s 
leave of absence to have a slight opera- 
tion on my throat. I’m rather in a 
hurry this afternoon because I have 
some shopping to do; so if you’ll put 
your hat and coat in the locker, I'll 
show you about the work.” 

“But,” objected Grace, hesitatingly, 
“perhaps I shan’t be satisfactory.” 

“Of course you will,” said the other 
with a laugh. “Mr. Nelson will take 
anyone the agency recommends, and 
if I go before he comes in, he’ll have 
to be satisfied, won’t he? This is your 
typewriter, and you will find everything 
you need in the drawer. That desk is 
Mr. Nelson’s. You’ll be expected to 
dust it every morning. I’m supposed 
to, but —” The turn of a pretty shoul- 
der complete! the sentence. “The 
first thing you have to do is to make 
one copy anid two carbons of this. It’s 
the quarterly report of the Kenton 
Charities, and it’s a fearful thing to 
type. Glad I don’t have to do it this 
time!” Then drawing the fur collar 
closer about her and hugging the big 
muff up to her face, she concluded, “I 
must fly now. I’m to meet a friend for 
lunch, and, anyway, Mr. Nelson might 
come in before I escape!” 

With a laughing nod the girl in brown 
vanished. 

Grace, breathless, stared at the 
closed door. Was this a girl who 
worked—this richly dressed, happy-go- 
lucky piece of irresponsibility? 

The month’s leave of absence was 
extended to seven weeks—‘“to take a 
short trip South,” the girl in brown had 
explained when she wrote to ask the 
favor. Then one morning, when the 
last week was drawing to a close, Mr. 
Nelson called Grace to his desk. 

**Miss Black,” he said, ‘‘I should like 
to have you consider this proposition: 
I think you know that I have been 
very much pleased with your work. 
In fact, I have never had in my employ 
a girl who so completely met my re- 
quirements. Your work is far superior 
to Miss Chamberlain’s, and both for 
the good of the office and for my own 
satisfaction 1 am anxious to have you : 4 
stay. To be quite frank, I told Miss a 
Chamberlain when she left that she 
could come back, but if I am willing to 
take the responsibility of breaking that 
promise, will you accept the position ?” 

“Do you mean,” Grace asked, ‘‘that 
you are going to make a change any- 
way?” 

“Why, no,” was the answer. “I sup- 
pose that, if you refuse, I shall take 
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Miss Chamberlain back. But think it a4 
over. I might add that, although she Clb a 
expects to return, she is not dependent "sy 


on her salary here.” 

Grace looked across to the sunshiny window. 
She thought of the brown corduroy suit and the 
lovely furs, and of the careless, confident girl who 
wore them. Then she thought of the two months 
she herself had spent in the disheartening search 
for work. She thought, too, of the other girls, 
many of them shabby, who came day after day to 
the typewriter rooms and agencies in the hope of 
getting places. 

“She doesn’t need the money, and I do,” Grace 
said justifyingly to herself. ‘‘On the other hand, 
even if the other girl does not actually need the 
money, have I any right to take what has been 
promised to her? Is the responsibility entirely 
with Mr. Nelson?” 

After a few minutes Grace looked away from 
the sunshiny window. Her chin went up a bit 
and her eyes were resolute. “I have considered 
the proposition, Mr. Nelson,” she said, ‘‘and I 
think I’d better say —” 

And what do you think she did say? Was it 
“ves” or “no’’? 
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THE GAME OF “SECOND LETTERS.” 


T a party you can have a good deal of fun 

playing the game of ‘Second Letters.” 

The players form a circle, and after all 

have heard the general subject of the game, the 

starter begins by giving a word that suits the 

chosen subject. The person on the left then re- 

peats the saying, and gives a suitable word that 

begins with the second letter of the word that the 
first speaker gave. 

To illustrate: ‘‘First names” is a general favor- 
ite as a subject. The starter begins: “My name 
is Anna, and I live at Annapolis.” 

N is the second letter of Anna; so the second 
person joins in with, “My name is Nora, and I 
live at Newark.” The following list will show 
how names follow each other until they run out: 
Anna, Nora, Olive, Laura, Agnes, Grace, Rose, 
Olivia, Lucretia, U—out! 

Taking the name of a city with the personal 
name adds fun and demands much quickness of 
thought. The following, as overheard by a lis- 
tener, gives an idea of the game: 

““My name is Anna, and I live at Attleboro.” 

**My name is Nancy, and I live at New Orleans.” 

“My name is Alice, and I live at Albany.” 

‘‘My name is Lena, and I live at Los Angeles.” 

“My name is Elsie, and I live at —” 

“She’s stuck! Out!’? The master of ceremonies 
has said her say. On goes the game. Intent are 
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N order to give the readers of the Girls’ Page all the matter possible, The Com- 
panion has printed, on separate sheets, the complete illustrated directions for 
making each of the pieces of needlework here shown, and will gladly send to 
subscribers any of these sheets they may desire. 
Address the Editor of the Girls’ Page, The Youth’s C i 
give the name and address to which your paper goes; state which articles you wish 
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small bristle brush, a paper stump, and 
a piece of soft cotton cloth complete 
the outfit. For printing, soft Japanese 
paper is usually considered best, but 
if that cannot be had, use ordinary 
white blotting paper. 

Having covered your plate smoothly 
with the color, put a piece of cloth over 
the end of your finger, and with it wipe 
out the larger lights, such as fleecy 
clouds, a sunny road, or a white house. 
For smaller spaces, use the paper 
stump, or the end of a burned match. 
Work to get the contrasts as strong 
as possible, and draw as accurately as 
possible. 

When you are sure that you have 
carried the drawing as far as you can, 
lay the plate with the painting up- 
permost on the table, and clean the 
edges with a cloth on the end of your 
thumb. Cut the paper large enough 
for a margin all round, and wet it 
thoroughly in a bowl of water. Lay 
it for a moment on a piece of dry blot- 
ling paper to remove the surplus water, 
then place it evenly on the painting, and 
carefully smooth out all the wrinkles. 
Place the blotter over it to avoid tear- 
ing the wet paper, and rub it vigorously 
with a dull-edged paper knife or any- 
thing that has a smooth, flat surface— 
the back of a hairbrush does admirably. 
A printer’s roller is also effective, if 
you can get one. You can make ex- 
cellent prints by putting the plate and 
the paper through a clothes wringer. 

When you think the paper has been 
rubbed or rolled long enough to take 
up most of the paint from the plate, 
remove it carefully. Let it dry thor- 
oughly, then mount it on gray or brown 
paper. Do not be discouraged if it 
looks a little blurred at first, for the 
color always Clears considerably as the 
paper dries. With practice you will 
overcome the difficulties, and will be 
ready for more ambitious efforts. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AS A 
VOCATION FOR GIRLS. 
II, Dietetics, 


INCE it has always been a part of 
S woman’s work to prepare the food 
for the family, she is merely fol- 
lowing her old trade when she becomes 
a professional dietitian. Although the 
position is not yet well defined or es- 
tablished, or the training for it fully 
provided for, the need is recognized, 
and time and hard work will make the 
opportunity and establish adequate 
compensation. 

At present, the hospitals offer the 
most numerous and the most important 
openings. Whereas there were about 
one hundred hospitals in this country 
twenty-five years ago, there are now 
several thousand, and all of them pay 
more attention to food in its relation to 
health. 

The duties of the dietitian in hospital 
work will vary with the size and char- 
acter of the institution. In some hos- 
pitals she will have charge of the whole 
matter of food, and that means the 
respunsibility of choosing all the food 
for several groups of persons,—among 
whom there will be a wide variety of 
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eyes, ears, brains, ready to pounce upon the bit 
of information needed to continue the game. 

You will enjoy this game because it is good fun, 
and when it is over, you will realize that you have 
gained something, too, for it is excellent memory 
practice. And then there is the pleasant feeling 
that comes when you do not fail—you have done 
your part to keep the game going. 
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PROFITS IN SWEET-SCENTED 
PLANTS. 
Sines lavender, lemon verbena, rosemary, 


& 


and scented geraniums are worth growing 

for two reasons. They are delightful in the 
garden in summer, and can be used, dried, in vari- 
ous ways in winter. All of them, with rose petals 
and spices, are necessary in order to make a first- 
class potpourri, and for some of them there is a 
good market. Lemon verbena in particular is in 
demand at the present time. Any girl who has a 
garden might add to her income by growing ver- 
bena. She will probably have to give a certain 


| amount of time to finding a market, but the fact 
| that many gift shops are now buying verbena in 


preference to the expensive perfumes that they 
formerly purchased overseas should help her in 
disposing of her supply. Moreover, it is not diffi- 
cult to work up a sale for scent bags or for coat 
and skirt hangers that are covered with silk ribbon 
and padded with cotton through which the dried 
leaves are strewn. And, of course, the perfumed 
bags and hangers make welcome gifts. 

Plant the seeds of the lemon verbena under 
glass in the spring, or keep a few old plants in 
the house through the winter, and make cuttings 
from them when warm weather comes. Another 
good way is to sow the seeds in March in a small 
box set in a kitchen window. Pick the leaves in 
the fall, dry them in the sun, and pack them away 
in boxes. 

Sweet lavender is a shrubby perennial that 
grows about three feet tall and has bluish flowers. 





It likes a warm, sunny location, and in the Northern 
States should have a little protection in winter. 
Since it is somewhat difficult to grow lavender 
from seed, the amateur gardener will perhaps 
get better results by buying plants in the begin- 
ning. A few will be enough, for you can easily 
propagate them by division. 

The time to cut lavender flowers for drying is 
when a fair proportion of the lower blossoms have 
opened. Spread them out thin in a tray, and stir 
them now and then until they are thoroughly dry. 
There is usually a good sale for lavender bags 
made by using half a pound of lavender blossoms, 
half an ounce of dried thyme and mint, a quarter 
of an ounce of caraway and ground cloves, and an 
ounce of common salt. 

Raising lemon verbena and lavender offers an 
opportunity to make pin money, if nothing more. 
There is less demand for rosemary, scented gera- 
niums, and the like, yet considerable quantities 
of them are sold every year. Some girls have even 
found catnip a paying crop. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MONOTYPE. 


MONOTYPE isa print of which it is possible 
to take but one, made from a drawing or 
painting on a glass or zine plate. It may be 

made in several colors or in only one, and artistic 
effects can be produced with only a limited knowl- 
edge of drawing. 

If you can sketch from nature, select some 
simple subject for your first attempt. If you can- 
not, then copy some simple thing. Until you have 
mastered the technical difficulties, work with only 
one color. 

Beautiful monotypes have been made with 
printer’s ink; but, as a rule, oil paints produce 
the best results. You can get a warm, rich tone 
by adding a little burnt sienna and blue to ivory 
black, and mixing them with a few drops of lin- 
seed or poppy oil. Be careful not to make the 
paint too thin. 


needs,—and of seeing that itis prepared 
and served as she directs. Private 
patients must have meals as good as they would 
get in a first-class hotel. Nonpaying patients 
must have plenty of wholesome food, with the 
requisite variety, and at the minimum of cost to 
the institution. Doctors and nurses must have 
meals suited to their needs, and patients must be 
supplied with the special kinds of food that their 
condition requires. It is evident, therefore, that 
the dietitian must not only be familiar with the 
nutritive requirements of feeding different classes 
of people who have different needs, but must 
also have organizing and business and executive 
ability in order to buy to the best advantage, 
handle those under her without friction, and keep 
her boarders contented. 

In some hospitals the dietitian’s duty is to man- 
age a diet kitchen, maintained chiefly for the 
instruction of student nurses, and to give simple 
lectures on nutrition and diet, with special ref- 
erence to preparing meals for the sick. That 
requires teaching ability, as well as some of the 
other qualities just mentioned. 

But the work of the dietitian is by no means 
confined to hospitals. Its importance has already 
been sufficiently recognized to open to her the 
doors of public-school luncheon rooms, the food 
departments of college dormitories, women’s pris- 
ons and reform schools, and the luncheon rooms 
of large factories and department stores. Many 
of those places call not merely for the necessary 
intellectual knowledge, but for sympathy, imagi- 
nation, and that phase of personality which we call 
tact. To fill the place satisfactorily, a girl must 
have sense enough to know the value of compro- 
mise, and to understand the very human fact that, 
although a milk soup may be better for a certain 
group of schoolboys than rare roast beef, she must 
make them think it also tastes better before they 
will prefer it. ‘ 

New York City, it is interesting to know, hasa 
dietitian who controls the dietary in all the munic- 
ipal charitable institutions, and supervises the 
purchase of food. She has been so skillful in her 
planning and buying that she has recently reduced 
the expenditure for the board of her wards from 
sixteen to fourteen cents a day. This saving of 
two cents a day has taken many thousands of dol- 
lars from the burdens of the taxpayers. So the 
purely economic part played by the expert dietitian 
may prove as important as that of the engineer. 

The training for the work of the dietitian should 
be as broad and thorough as time and the purse 
will permit. There should first be a course in a 





normal school, a college, or a vocational school, in 
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for that stirring new 
Serial, ‘The Flag,’ 


by Homer Greene, 


NE of the most interesting window gardens | 
for a boy or girl to watch over is that in | 
which small trees are raised from seeds and | 
Pa cuttings. Anyone with a little space in a sunny 
ot > window can have.a fascinating collection of grow- 
\ Tre PARKER PEN COMPANY ing things that will awaken the interest of every- 
ae ce 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. | one who sees them. 
ee New York Retail A water-tight box of wood, or of wood lined 
: Storein the big | with zine, filled with good soil, is all that is needed 
Woolworth Bldg. | tostart the garden. You can even use a flowerpot 
Parker Fountain | for the purpose. 
Pen Ink 25c, in With most of the common trees it is necessary 
patented bottles, | to use seeds, but a few, especially the willows 
is my favorite | and the poplars, start readily from cuttings. Tree 
beverage. seedlings usually grow in the shade rather than 
in full sunlight, and therefore they find the indoor 
garden with its comparative shadiness congenial 
totheir development. Most 
of them grow rapidly enough 


. 7 | 
so that the changes from aly, thton | 
week to week can be no- i= i 


ticed. Trees started in- 
doors in winter are easily 
transplanted outdoors in 
the spring. 

Anyone can get apple 
seeds to plant. Not all of 
them will germinate, but 
|many of them will, espe- 
| cially if they are left out- 
| doors in freezing weather 
for a few days before they 
are planted. They should be 
covered with half an inch of 
soil. 

Ash trees are so common 
that it is easy to find their 
paddle-shaped seeds. 
Beechnuts also are plentiful 
in regions where beeches form a part of the nat- | 
uralforest. They grow into attractive little trees 
indoors. The odd, winged seeds of the catalpas | 
are also easily found. A number of them should | 
be planted, in order to make sure that at least 
one will grow. 

Most persons are familiar with the large reddish 
seed pods of the honey locust. One of them will 
furnish an abundant supply of the large, hard, 


the hand and is another safe- 
guard against accidents. 


openings or projections, fits O 
Ask any Parker dealer. 












which begins in The 
Youth’s Companion 
of December 16th.” 





Leave Them as 


Nature Made Them 


NATURE never intended your child’s 
delicate foot bones to be bent in 
narrow fancy shoes; never intended the 
coms, bunions, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arches, etc., which follow. 

Save your child all those future tor- 
tures. ucator Shoes are made in the 
shape of normal natural feet—hence 
never bend bones or cause foot agonies. 
For men, women and children, $1.35 
up to $5.50. 

But don’t buy a shoe that has not 
EDUCATOR on the sole, for it is 
not the genuine orthopaedically correct 
Educator shape which ‘‘lets the feet 
grow as they should.’’ 


Write for unusual book, ‘‘ Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet’; tells How to Have Healthy, 
Straight-Boned Feet, etc., Free. today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston. 
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A HONEY-LOCUST SEEDLING 
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the Educator 
dark seeds. Exhibit at the 
After shelling out the seeds, soak them in warm 7 
San Francisco 


water until they swell. It will take a day or two. | 
Then plant them half an inch deep in a box or 
flowerpot, and you will soon see vigorous and 
attractive trees that grow rapidly. The two thick 
seed leaves will soon be followed by beautiful 
compound leaves, but it will be some time before 
the doubly compound leaves characteristic of the 
large honey locust appear. Seeds of the common 
| or black locust and of the clammy locust should 
| GRAND PRIZE be treated in the same way. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION The maples are very desirable for indoor gar- 
AN dens, for the seeds are easily found and, under 
oe “ favorable conditions, germinate quickly. The 
white, or silver, maple matures its seeds late in 
May or early in June. They germinate at once, 
and yield attractive little trees in three or four 
weeks. The red maple ripens its seeds a little 
later, but they, too, germinate promptly. The 
seeds of the other common maples come to matu- 
rity toward the end of summer or early in the fall. 
Under outdoor conditions, the seeds of these KWYS 
trees do not sprout until spring. If they are 
planted in the fall, they seldom germinate; but | 
most of them can be started after the beginning 
of winter if they have been left outdoors until the 
weather has become cold enough to give them the TH E : N EW COM PANI ON 
freezing that seems to be necessary to their future 
growth. The seeds may be left on the ground | 
under the trees, or may be collected, placed in a 
shallow box of sand, and left in some more or less | FROM FACTORY TO HOME 
sheltered place until they are wanted. | 
The sugar maple and the Norway maple are | 
especially desirable trees to start indoors. The | 
acorns of some of the oaks germinate in the same | 
fall in which they ripen. They may be planted | 
either in a window box or in a good-sized flower- | 
pot. Cutting off the end of the tap root will usually | 
start a number of secondary roots into growth. | 
It is interesting to grow lemon, orange, and | 
grapefruit trees from seed, even if the plants | 
must die young. Plant fresh seeds that have not 
been allowed to dry, in small paper pots under 
about an inch of soil. Keep them well watered | 
and ina warm corner. The seedlings will appear | 
in about two weeks. 
Of trees to grow from cuttings, the willow is one 
of the easiest. Place a piece of a twig six or eight 
inches long in wet soil, and it will soon send out | 
| roots and leaves. The balm of Gilead and the 
| Lombardy poplar are also easy to grow in that 
| Way. | 
*® & 
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//* high in quality and absolute in purity. \a 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
WALTER BAKER & C9’ 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER MASS: 
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See that the 
big red "|" is on the 
label of the bottle. If it 
isn't, then you are not getting 
"3-in-One." And if you don’t get 
"3-in-One" you don’t get the best oil 
and the only oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Try ten 
cents worth for oiling sewing machine, 
typewriter, fire arms, clocks, locks, or 
ishing piano, table, chairs, preventing 













Nut Corn Balls.—A pleasing variation of the 
| popular molasses pop-corn ball is made as follows: 
| Pop about one-third of a package of pop corn,—a | 

cupful of kernels,—and carefully remove all the 
hard kernels. Blanch and cut in quarters a cup- 
| ful of filberts, although hazelnuts are better if 
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tomb om _— —_ oh ag 9 two-thirds of a cupful of water, and boil it until it A the purchase of a high-grade family sewing een and at the same time send you a ma- 
© valuable beck. Webs to-chy. | strings. Remove it from the fire and quickly pour ‘ “— that you, os be proud to own = show a your ba cme _No 7 oe at whatever 

lj , price sold, can excel the New Companion for inds of family sewing. If you need a new sewi 
hey ont | thong pen = a — machine in the near future, send for our low prices at once. Our new illustrated booklet canted 
New York City. | sngar in the mass as for pop-corn brittle. The | free to each inquirer. ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPT. 








| nuts will be found to give a decidedly pleasant THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


flavor to the pop corn. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


(Second Series.) 
Building and Loan Associations 
(continued), 


[ the preceding article, 


Il. 


printed in the Family 
was shown that at a rate of 


’ tion of earnings upon the 
shares of a building and loan 
association contributes about 
one-quarter of the amount 
necessary to give them their 
full maturing value. 

Members who do not wish 
to continue payments until 
their shares mature may 
withdraw, upon due notice to 
the association, if there are funds enough to pay 
off the shares. If the shares have not been 
pledged for loans, the holders will receive the full 
amount of dues paid, and also the accumulated 
earnings, usually minus a certain proportion of 
the earnings, as, for example, twenty-five 
per cent. Deduction will be made also of 
any fines or other charges that are due the 
association. 

The practice as to making deductions from 
earnings varies widely. Some associations 
deduct a fixed proportion, such as twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. Others take out an 
amount that depends upon the length of 
time the member has held the shares—the 
longer the time the smaller the deduction; 
and some make no deduction after a certain 
period. Others, again, pay the full earnings, 
no matter when the member withdraws. 

Some (restriction is usually placed upon 
the amount of funds available for with- 
‘drawal, and if there is the further safe- 
guard of a thirty days’ notice, there is no 
danger of trouble in the case of a financial 
panic. 

If shares have been pledged for “share 
loans,” and are withdrawn, the member re- 
eeives any balance that may be due him 
above the amount of his loan. In the case 
of shares pledged for real estate loans, ar- 
rangemenats must be made for the payment 
of the whole amount of the loan, or for a 
new loan to cover the amount in excess of 
the withdrawal value of the shares. 

In the widespread development of these 








Page for September, it | 


five per cent. the accumula- | 


| which is the ordinary type; and “paid-up,” that | still contains hay. Unless the fire has completely 
| is, shares that have matured but have not been | died out, there is danger of dropping burning hay 
| retired. Whether there is prepaid or paid-up | on the floor. 
| stock depends upon the laws of various states |  * 
| and the customs of the cH yt ‘ 
| In some associations each member has one vote | 
at the annual meeting, regardless of the number | KEEPING THE OLD FOLKS WELL. 
of shares he holds. In others the members have OVEMBER is not too early for old people 
one vote for each share that they hold. A few | N who live in the north temperate clime to 
associations give one vote to every five or ten prepare for the trying times of late February 
shares. The rules may establish a voting age, as, | and March and early April. ‘‘ Pulling through 
| for example, eighteen years. | another winter,” is an expression that we often 
The articles that follow will consider the com- | hear, and that is really expressive. 
parative merits of building and loan associations | The first snow of winter brings pleasant mem- 
as a means of caring for savings. | ories, and satisfaction in the warmth and protec- 
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HOW TO MAKE AND USE A’HAY- 
BURNER. 


N parts of the Western cattle country that are 
destitute of timber and remote from railways, 


the question of fuel is a serious one. , It has | 
| been solved in some places by the use of an ingen- | 


| ious contrivance that makes it possible to burn 








| Some measure of depression comes on, and the 


| ventilation 


| and the sudden release of decaying refuse, the 


tion of the house. Then gradually, as the long 
weeks pass, physical movement diminishes, and 
life shrinks a little in the mind and in the heart. 


body, in response, reacts downward into lowered 
vitality. Sedentary habits increasingly prevail; 
is often neglected, temperatures 
within the house are too high, and neither rooms 
nor inmates get sunlight enough; consequently 
dust and germs increase. Then come the thaws 


sharp freeze and the north wind in the night. 
Old age lacks reserves of resistance. Every 
moderate shock or change brings increas- 
ing reaction. Many of the shocks may be 
avoided. Many others, however, must be 
met, and the best defense is maintained re- 
sistance and a trained hardihood, against 
which the inevitable weather or trouble will | 
buffet harmlessly and go its way. That con- | 
dition can be gained by keeping atop of | 
the season, unretreating and more alive in | 
more directions, as day by day the winter | 
advances. | 
As both prevention and cure, walking | 
comes first in value. Old people should walk, | 
in occupation preferably; but itis, of course, | 
better to walk merely for exercise than to | 
stay indoors. If they are rarely kept in by | 
the weather they will be heartened by their | 
own dauntlessness, cheered by praise of it | 
at wayside greetings, and strengthened with 
the feeling of doing something and of being 
“out and about.” They will take deeper 
breaths, the blood will clear out congested 
areas, stiffened arteries will strengthen, 
digestion improve, and the defensive heat- 
adjusting mechanism keep in training. The 
aged who cannot get outdoors can find bene- 
fit in walking and stretching in rooms that 
are being aired, or on roofs and balconies. 








associations there has arisen, naturally, a 
great variety of methods in organization and 
management. The differences are too numerous 
to permit extended review within the limits of 
these discussions. They relate, in many in- 
stances, to very technical matters, and as a rule 
they do not vitally affect the underlying principles 
already outlined. But it is interesting to note 
one important difference between the associations 
as they are now conducted and those of earlier 
days. The original type of association was the 
“terminating” type; shares were issued only at 
the beginning of the enterprise, and when they 
had matured and been paid off, the association 
itself came to an end. That primitive plan of 
operation is now virtually obsolete, having given 
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hay in an ordinary coal or wood stove. This con- 
trivance deserves to be more widely known, for it 
serves not only for all kinds of cooking, but also 
for heating the house. 

The hay-burning attachment is in two parts. 
The base, marked A in the drawings, receives the 
ashes, and is permanently fastened to the stove. 
The burner, marked B, holds the hay, and is 
inverted over the base. Itis not fastened. When 
the hay that it contains is burned, it is lifted off 
the base and refilled. The contrivance is really a 
base-burner, as the hay burns only at the bottom. 

Both base and burner are cylindrical cans of 
sheet iron open at one end and closed at the other. 
The burner is sixteen inches in diameter 
and thirty inches deep, with handles for 
convenience in lifting it on and off. The 
base is eighteen inches or a little less in 
diameter, and may be shallow, as in Fig. 1, 
or deep, as in Fig. 2, according to the size of 
the stove or range. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement and propor- 
tions of the contrivance when it, is attached 
to a cooking stove that has ahearth. In this 
ease the front of the stove is removed, the 
grate taken out, and the sides of the base 
are spread open and extended to the stove 
where they are bolted or riveted. Cracks 
should be filled with stove cement, or a 
homemade substitute of salt and ashes, for 
they interfere with the draft. Fig. 2 shows 
a deeper base attached to a range, with a 
spout-like addition extending through a hole 
cut with a cold chisel into the fire box, and 
bolted or riveted in place. The opening 
should be as wide as the space will permit, 
to allow for draft. 

The burner is crammed as tightly as pos- 
sible with hay, inverted and set into the base, 
where it rests on a ring, or collar, of iron 
bolted to the inside of the base about four 
inches from the top. In the front of the 











FIG. 2 


way long ago to the “‘continuing’’ method, under 

which new shares, issued from time to time, take 

the place of those that mature and are paid off, 
In technical phrase, there are two types of 


base there is an opening, the purpose of 
which is not only to provide draft, but also 
to permit the entrance of a poker to stir the 
| fire if it flags, to draw down the hay if it lodges, 
| and to shake down the light ashes. If the condi- 
| tions are right, all of the hay in the burner usu- 
| ally will burn without any poking. The draft 


the continuing associations, the ‘serial’ and the | opening is sometimes covered with a slide to 
“permanent.’”? The use of the term permanent | check tue fire when it burns too freely. 
is, however, misleading, for the two types do not| When tie hay-burner is attached to cooking 
differ in point of permanency. The serial plan is | stoves, the oven drafts are used as with any other 
that which has been described above; in other | fuel. The oven heats quickly and evenly. On a 
words, that in which shares are issued in series | heating stove, the lower down the burner is placed 
at annual, semiannual, or quarterly intervals. | the better it will warm the room. 
The so-called permanent association differs only | The use of one of these hay-burners means, of 
in the custom of issuing shares at any time and | course, a large stack of hay not too far from the 
treating each share by itself, rather than as one | house. It should be large enough not to wet 
ofaseries. The practical difference is not great, | through in rainy weather, or should be covered 
for under the serial plan it is usually possible to | with canvas; for wet hay produces much smoke 
obtain shares of the last series by the payment of | and little fire. 
back dues. The main point of contrast is in the | It is best to have several of the burner cans, 
bookkeeping. so that anumber of them can be filled and kept 
Associations of the permanent type are espe-| at hand for ready use. A tight-packed burner 
cially numerous in Ohio; some of the Ohio associa- | will burn about an hour. Hay that is frosted 
tions have other characteristics that are somewhat | and cured on the stem is better than fresh hay, 
distinctive. In some instances no fines are im- | for it makes less smoke. Weedy hay, or what 
posed on overdue installments, nor are the shares | cattle have left in the stacks, or straw of various 
forfeited by nonpayment; whereas, on the other | kinds, suits the purpose very well. 
hand, a member may pay up his shares in advance | The hay-burning contrivance is not kept in 
ifhe desires. Earnings may be withdrawn, instead | stock by hardware dealers, but any tinsmith or 
of remaining to the credit of the account. These | stove man can make it to order. Burners cost 
matters are noteworthy chiefly as tending to do | about a dollar and a quarter, and bases two or 
away with some of the main points of difference | three dollars. Most ranchmen are skilled enough 


between building and loan associations and sav- | 


ings banks, since the practices just noted make 
the periodical deposits less obligatory, and place 
the interest earnings at the disposal of the de- 
positor. 

Shares in building and loan associations may be 
of three types: “prepaid,” that is, paid in full in 
advance of maturity; “running,” or installment, 


in mechanics to attach the base to the stove them- 
selves, 
Some homesteaders have been unsuccessful in 
,; burning hay because they used old cracked stoves 
| that would not burn any fuel suceessfully. A 
good tight stove and a proper chimney give 
plenty of heat. The only precaution that need 
| be observed is to avoid lifting off a burner that 


If the old people of the family are feeble, 
it is the duty of the younger members of the 
household to lead them forth on pleasant walks, 
and to see that they do not stay too close to the 
fireside when the tingling frost is waiting just | 
outside to bring a healthy glow to their faces. | 
Keep their rooms well aired and not too warm, | 
especially at night. Break the increasing monot- | 
ony of diet, usual in the country, as the winter | 
wanes, with occasional fresh meats, vegetables, | 
greens, and with other enlivening food changes. 
The all-covering snow and enlocking frost are | 
treacherous agents that give back at the first | 
warmth of spring the accumulated disease-fos- | 
tering refuse of a season. Early and repeated | 
cleaning of yards cellars and outbuildings may 
prevent sickness. | 
The breaking winter gives severe tests and 
added risks to the well-being of the old, but a 
large part of the dread and disaster of the season 
is due to the neglect and weakening of the old 
standard defenses. | 
Probably no old-age manner of living ever | 
equaled for balance and efficiency that of the early | 
men and women of America, who so persistently | 
kept abreast of all weathers, and worked so much 
of the time outdoors. 


[THE COW 


Rae, 















[On the Family Page for September, The Com- 
panion described the process for making apple | 
syrup that the Bureau of Chemistry of the: De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently perfected. 
Here are given some receipts for the use of this | 
new and excellent syrup in cookery.) | 


Sauce for Ice Cream.—One tablespoonful of | 
butter, one tablespoonful of cornstarch, one-half | 
of a cupful of apple syrup. Mix the butter and | 
the cornstarch, and cook them ene A Add | 
the syrup, and cook the mixture until it hardens | 
when dropped into cold water, and all taste of the | 
raw cornstarch is gone. Pour it hot over the ice 
cream. | 

Pudding Sauce.—To thie above receipt add one- | 
half of a cupful of water with the syrup. 


Graham Muffins.—One and one-quarter cupfuls 
of Graham flour, one cupful of flour, one cupful of 
sour milk, one-third of a cupful of apple syrup, 
three-quarters of a teaspoonful of a, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Sift the dry ingredients and mix them; 
add the milk to the syrup, and combine the mix- 
tures; then add the butter. Bake the muffins for | 
twenty-five minutes in a hot oven, in buttered | 
gem pans. 


Candy.—One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one- 
quarter of a cupful of water, three tablespoonfuls 
of apple syrup, the white of one egg. Cook to- 
gether the water and the sugar, without stirring it, 
until the mixture reaches a temperature of 248° | 
Fahrenheit. That is known as the “hard-ball | 
stage,” at which a little of the syrup dropped into 
water forms a hard ball. | d the syrup, and | 
reheat the mixture. Pour it into the well-beaten | 
white of the egg, and beat it until the mixture | 
willhold its shape. Drop it by teaspoonfuls on 
buttered paper. | 


Wainut Bars.—One-quarter of a cupful of butter | 
or two tablespoonfuls of butter and two table- | 
spoonfuls of lard, two eo gee of boiling 
water, one-quarter of a cupful of sugar, one- 
quarter of a cupful of apple syrup, one-half of a tea- | 
spoonful of soda, one and one-half cupfuls of flour, | 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, chopped walnut meats. 
Pour the water over the butter, then add the sugar, 
syrup mixed with soda, flour, salt, and spice. 

iill the mixture, roll it one-quarter of an inch 
thick, cut it into strips three and one-half inches | 

by one and one-half inches wide, sprinkle it | 











lon 
with the nut meats, and bake it ten minutes. 
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‘Sugar in some form is necessary 
‘or children, as their universal 
* oe KOK 





craving for it shows. 


Sugar is best taken when combined 
with food, so candy should be re- 
stricted, * * * ** 

Elizabeth Robinson Scoville. 


To every mother the 
candy question is per- 
plexing. Its proper an- 
swer — indicated in the 
quotation given above 
—is wholesome cakes 
and cookies. 


The objection that such 
foods may tax the diges- 
tion of the child can be 
overcome by making 
them with 


RISCO 


he Fs Pacnig 


Crisco contains no animal 
fats. It is entirely vegetable 
—and melts at less than body 
temperature, leaving no sol- 
ids to delay digestion. 
Crisco is packed in a great 
sun-lit, ‘spotless building, fin- 
ished throughout in glass and 
tile. No hand touches the 
product, all machinery is 
nickeled or enameled and 
the very air is washed before 
it enters. 















Crisco Brownies 


% cupful sugar 
¥% cupful Crisco 
% cupful molasses 
2 eggs 
1 cupful flour 
1 cupful chopped nut meats 
% teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful vanilla extract 
(Use level measurements) 
Cream Crisco and sugar together, add eggs well 
beaten, molasses, extract, flour, salt and nuts. 
Divide into small fancy Criscoed tins, or bake in 
Criscoed sheet tin and cut in squares. Bake in 
moderate oven half hour. Crisco Brownies are 
across between cake and candy. Sufficient for 
twelve squares. 


If you want to know more about 
Crisco and the conditions under 
which it is prepared, send for the 
**Calendar of Dinners’. This cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped book contains, 
besides the story of Crisco, a differ- 
ent dinner menu for every day of 
the year and 615 recipes gathered 
and carefully tested -by the well- 
known cooking authority, Marion 
Harris Neil. Address Dept. G-11, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. A paper-bound edition, 
without the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners”’ 
and with 250 recipes is free. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
ts subscription price is $2.00 a yeur, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to -_ address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the lost Oftice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents te 
collect money for ee Sas te strangers 
is made at the risk of the sw er. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 


mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or. 


Expres@:Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hele t 

velope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress On your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


é Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
i) ‘ 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR GOUT. 


8S we said in last week’s paper, the people 
of the earth seem always to have suf- 
fered from gout, and consequently 
there have been countless theories 
regarding its treatment. They range 
all the way from the “expectant” or 
do-nothing method up to a vigorous course that 
nearly kills the patient in the attempt to get rid of 
his enemy. 

During an acute attack the inflamed joint must 

have absolute rest; soothing applications and 
warm fomentations will make the attack bearable, 
and perhaps even shorten it a little. But the 
chief thing is so to live that the system may be 
kept comparatively clear of the poison that causes 
gout—the uric acid that the gouty patient harbors 
in poisonous doses. The inherited fault of nutri- 
tion that lies behind the trouble cannot be cured, 
but much can be done to avoid its consequences. 
The,man who inherits a tendency to gout must 
be strictly temperate in all things—not only in 
eating and drinking, but in all the affairs of life. 
He should begin with total abstinence from alco- 
hol, and the less meat he eats, the better. Many 
authorities believe that meat is the very worst 
thing that the gouty person can partake of. 
Others: think that a moderate amount of meat 
does no harm, but draw the line strictly at sweets, 
and rich sauces or gravies. However, the weight 
of authority at present is strongly against a meat 
diet. The gouty sufferer must eat lightly of 
simple food, and he must eat slowly and masticate 
thoroughly. He must be careful not to overdo in 
any direction, either physical or mental, and must 
be willing to live under strict hygienic rule. 
* During an acute attack his regimen must become 
Spartan. He should take very little food of any 
kind; it is a good plan to live chiefly on milk. He 
should drink plenty of water, for that serves to 
keep the blood from thickening, and helps to wash 
away the gouty deposits. That is one of the 
reasons why the gouty are much relieved by a 
course at some mineral spring, although in the 
light of recent discoveries it is probable that the 
radioactivity of the waters also plays an important 
part in, the result. 

Recently, radium emanation has been employed 
in Europe in the treatment of gout, but the use of 
that, as well as of colchicum, the classical remedy, 
is a matter for the physician to direct. 
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‘MISS PRISSY’S CHERRIES. 


RS. VANE, running across to her next- 
door neighbor’s with a basketful of 
roses one Monday morning, found Mrs. 
Erskine on her piazza, feverishly pick- 
ing over cherries. 

; “Do let me help!” Mrs. Vane cried, 
as she sat down beside her friend. “I'd so like to 
be uSeful somewhere.” 

“You needn’t think I’m going to refuse an offer 
like that—not on Monday morning,” Mrs. Erskine 
responded. 

“1 did wonder why you were doing them Monday 
morning,” Mrs. Vane acknowledged. ‘At least, 
I was trying hard not to—because it isn’t polite to 
wonder about your neighbors, especially when 
you are ‘new’ yourself!” 

Mrs.’ Erskine’s tired face relaxed, and a gleam 
of laughter came into her eyes. 

“Pll tell you why I’m doing these Monday morn- 














them. Do you know, I believe she’d be glad of 
the chance.” _.. 

Mrs. Erskine was already pouring her panful of 
cherries back into the basket. ‘‘You’ve saved my 
life!” shecried. “I'll telephone her this minute.” 
At the doorway she turned, laughing. 

“Do you know, it never occurred to me before 
that J had a mind I might use, as well as Miss 
Prissy!’ 

e = 


LISTENING FOR BULLETS. 


RAYS have enabled doctors to accomplish 
X miracles im the way of finding foreign sub- 
stances im the human body and of treating 
internal wounds, amd now there has come an in- 
vention that actually enables physicians to dis- 
cover embedded bullets by sound. It is described 
in Tit-Bits: : 
The apparatus consists of a special telephone, 
ith double receivers. One end of the telephone 
wie is attached to a small piece of platinum, 
which is placed on the patient’s skin near the 
wound, and held in position by plaster or by a 
bandage. The other end of the telephone wire is 
in the form of a disinfected thread of silver, which 
is used because it can be readily attached to any 
of the surgeon’s instruments—a knife, a probe, 
a needle, or a pair of forceps. The only precau- 
tion necessary is that the terminating wire should 
be very firmly attached to the instrument. 
When the surgeon puts the telephone receiver 
to his ear and begins to use his instrument on the 


grating sound that is known as a microphonic 
rattle the instant the instrument touches any 
metal embedded in the patient’s tissues. 

The value of this apparatus to surgeons on the 
battlefield is naturally very great. 


e ¢ 


RIGHT, BUT WRONG. 


HE late Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury of Yale, 
speaking at Cambridge, England, on. the 
proper use of English, is thus quoted by the 
Philadelphia Bulletin: “But precision can be car- 
ried too far. The ultraprecise, even when logically 
right, are really wrong. 
“An ultraprecise professor went into a hardware 
shop, and said, ‘Show me a shears, please.’ 
*“*You mean a pair of shears, don’t you?’ said 
the dealer. 
“*No,’ said the professor, ‘I mean what I say. 
I mean a shears.’ : 
“The dealer took down a box of shears. 
***Look here, professor,’ he said, ‘aren’t there 
| two blades here? And don’t two make a pair?’ 
| “*Well, you’ve got two legs. Does that make 
| you a pair of men?’ And the professor smiled at 
| the dealer triumphantly through his spectacles. 
“He was logically right,” said Professor Louns- 
bury, “but, really, he was wrong.” 





® © 
MORE EFFECTIVE. 


NE day a woman came to General Booth, 
says Pearson’s Weekly, and complained of 
the bad conduct of her husband, who, she 
said, was utterly worthless. General Booth lis- 
tened patiently to her tale of woe, and when she 
had finished, asked her solemnly, ‘“‘Have you ever 
tried heaping coals of fire upon his head ?” 
“No,” replied the injured wife, “but I’ve tried 
*ot water!” 





ONE ADVANTAGE that comes to you be- 
cause you are a Companion subscriber is the | 
chance to win the attractive rewards given to | 
those who secure new subscriptions for the 


paper. That opportunity is open to no one 
outside our list of subscribers. 


THE LIST OF REWARDS was never more 
alluring than it is this season. The Annual 
Premium List, with its tempting array of 
articles for every member of the home circle, 
was publisied in The Youth’s Companion 
of October 21st. Every article in the list is of 
Companion quality, and the extra Prizes of 
Gold are the most attractive we have ever 
offered. ‘‘It is the finest Premium List you 
have ever issued’’ we hear on every hand. 





|most attention is the offer of $2.50 in Gold 


tissues, he will hear with great distinctness a | 








THE SPECIAL REWARD that attracts the | 


‘as a Christmas Present for Early Work to} 


|every subscriber who secures five new sub- 

















- Boys—Build 
Models That Work 


Great Sport With 


STRUCTO 


More Parts, More Models 


Just think of it. All the fun, the interest, the excitement of 
real machines that work. You can build anything you want now. 
Building STRUCTO is great sport. 

Big Suspension Bridges, Battleships, Locomotives, Aeroplanes, Machine 
Shops, Fire Trucks, Derricks. There are 145 regular STRUCTO models 
and a million combinations. And it is so easy to build with SfRUCTO. 
That’s because we have made everything perfectly simple. 

See what you get. STRUCTO beams, girders and angle plates are made 
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battleships, steam tractors, wind mills, loco- 
motives, coaling stations, circus wagons, fire 
_ trucks, merry-go-rounds, 
etc. It tells you about electric 
motors. And shows the fa- 
mous STRUCTO Clock, the 
greatest model ever built. 
All this in one book. 
Remember—we charge 
you nothing for this book. 
Just send us yourname, and 
ba toy dealer’s name, 
rite us today, before you 
forget it. 





aed 


of bright, heavy cold rolled steel. You get several sizes, so you can build 
everything quickly. And they cannot rust. You get gear wheels, shafting - 
pulleys, sprockets—that make your models work. 
Yes, sir. STRUCTO is what you want—not toys—but real machines that 
J 
5 Exclusive Features 
STRUCTO shafting is slotted or key- 
seated. This makes it impossible for the 
gears, wheels and pulleys to slip. Every 
ka) gear, wheel and pulley is die-cast— not 
STRUCTO beams are measures in whole lengths, not inches. Then you get more parts 
of different sizes in STRUCTO outfits. All these features make it easy to build. 76 
e e 
Powerful Electric Motor Free—Get This Book 
You get a sturdy electric motor free with 
some of the STRUCTO outfits. It’s a dandy. 
pulley, and fits on most any machine you 
want to build. It’s great for driving machine 
shop elevators, cranes and drawbridges. 
hen you run STRUCTO models with 
and help you build these interesting models. 
But don’t wait till some one gives you 
STRUCTO. We send you FREE a wonder- 
ful book that tells you all about it. Shows 
you railroad, bridges, aeroplanes, derricks, 


run as long as you want them to. STRUCTO is what you have been look- 
Punched. Hence gears and wheels won’t 
It makes your models run all by themselves. 
this motor, call your Dad and see what he 
STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Freeport, Ill. 


ing for, boys. It’s a big man’s sport for little fellows 
Be 
stick or stop. Ke 
This STRUCTO motor drives with gears or 
says. He’ll get down on the floor with you 
Made in U. S. A. (3) 











Coupe, $1165 F. 0. B. Detroit 


When Winter Comes 
Enclose Your Hupmobile 


No need now to endure the discomforts of winter motoring in an 
open car. 

That time passed with the coming of the Hupmobile Year-’Round top. 

Before the Hupmobile top was devised, the only comfortable car in 





winter was the permanently enclosed type. 

But that meant an extra investment, and a large one. 

Now you can enjoy, in one car, the perfect protection of a closed car in 
the bad-weather season, and the delights of an open car in summer. 


And the expenditure is very little greater than the cost of a single 
touring car. 

Built for the touring car and the roadster, the top is proportioned 
perfectly. It preserves and enhances the beauty of the Hupmobile. 


ing. It’s very wicked of me, but maybe I'll feel | seriptions before Christmas. The Gold Piece 
oe if I get it off my mind. I’m doing them | js to be given in addition to all other rewards. 
cause Miss Prissy Atkins brought them over, | . in ‘inti 

and I haven’t streng.h of mind enough not to | If — send ave _— subscriptions before 
dothem. And it wasn’t generous of Miss Prissy | Christmas, you will receive Five Premiums, 
to bring them—she just did it because it makes | one for each of the subscriptions, One Winner’s 
her feel generous. It’s a terrible-sounding thing | Gift, and the $2.50 in Gold. 

to say, but I’ve suffered all my life from Miss | 

Prissy’s gifts, and I’m going to have the comfort | [T I§ NOT surprising that the offer of an 


of telling the truth about them for once. I knew | ‘ ‘hri ‘ 
it was about time-for the cherries, and I tele-| extra prize of a Christmas Gold Coin has cre- 





phoned her yesterday how busy 1 was with com- 
pany Coming to-morrow, and all sorts of extra 
things to do to-day; but that makes no difference 
to Miss Prissy. She has always done that way. 
She brought me green silk for a dress when I was 
a child, although I always hated green, and she 
knew it; it was such a good piece she couldn’t 
resist it, she said. And mother, although she sym- 


pathized with me, decided that I’d have to have it | 
made up. She made mea bedspread with crocheted | 


lace, although I hate fancy spreads, and said so 
plainly when Miss Prissy got the lace fever. But 
she loved to make it, and wanted some one to give 
itto. And the worst of it all isn’t that I don’t like 
the things; it is that there are people who would 
love them if only Miss Prissy would go out and 
find them. Then she’d have a right to feel happy 
over her gifts. Now she hasn’t, and I maintain 
it in the face of the world, even if I haven’t 
strength of mind enough to throw away a bushel 
of cherries!” 

‘How would it do,” Mrs. Vane asked thought- 
fully, “to get Mrs. Sully to put them up on shares 
—you furnishing the sugar, and she giving you 
half the preserves? Ted could come over for 


| ated a great wave of enthusiasm among our 
| subscribers. ‘‘I am out for one of those $2.50 
| Gold Pieces. I know I can get five subserip- 
| tions easily.’? ‘*You always pay us liberally, 
but this Gold Coin Offer is the best yet. Save 
one of the Coins for me,’’ are some of the 
messages that reach us from deeply interested 
readers and workers. 


| TURN BACK NOW to The Companion of 
October 21st, and see the good things prepared 
for you. If you have mislaid that particular 
number write the Workers’ Secretary for a 
eopy, free of charge. Remember, there is a 
Gold Piece awaiting every subscriber who 
complies with the terms of our offer. Why 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 








not be one of the fortunate winners yourself? | 
What so many others are doing you can do also. | 


The Mark of Superior 
Motor Car Service 


It is solidly built of steel over a wood frame, is firmly attached, and 
fits with absolute precision. It is finished with painstaking atten- 
tion to every detail of comfort and good looks. 

You ride in total security from wind, rain, snow and cold. And no 
permanently enclosed car is more distinctive or individual in 
appearance. 

In summier it is not even necessary to remove the top to get all the 
effects of an open car. 

Simply remove the side windows and you have free circulation of air. 

Scores of buyers this fall are selecting the Hupmobile touring car or 
roadster with the Year-’Round tops, to be used as sedans or coupes 
until next spring. They see the advantage of two-cars-in-one at 
the price of one. 

The Hupmobile dealer will show you these cars, and explain the 
details of Hupmobile free service. 

Write for the booklet which illustrates in a new way all the Hupmo- 
bile enclosed cars. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1315 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 ake os, o Touring Car, $1225 
Roadster, $1085 ear-’Round Touring Car, $1185 Year-’Round Coupe, $1165 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 
Prices F.O.B. Detroit 
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Fine For the Boys and Girls 


Young bodies are strengthened—young minds are stimulated—none 
take keener enjoyment—none are more genuinely benefited by an Over- 
land in the family than are the youngsters. 


They love to spin along the country roads in their Overland. 





An Overland in the family gives them many a comfortable trip to 
the busy parts of town, which they would otherwise miss. 

This Overland is the world’s record car. 

No one has ever before built so many big cars as we are building of 
this model. 

The car is the ideal family size—it carries five passengers in roomy 
comfort. 

It has a powerful, economical motor,—the same horsepower (35) as 
last season’s largest Overland Four. 

But as this is a lighter car, there is even more reserve power. 

It has that certainty of ignition provided only by high tension 
magneto. 

It has the comfort provided by long underslung rear springs and 
four-inch tires. 

It has convenience of electrical control—switches are on the steering 
column. This arrangement is found only on the Overland and a few very 
much higher priced cars. 

It has a full streamline body and a beautiful finish. 

Sales have forced a production even larger than originally planned. 

Production is increasing steadily. 

And the price is only $750 for the touring car, $725 for the roadster. 

The famous Overland Six—seven passenger touring car—is $1145. 

Prices are f. o. b. Toledo. 

See the Overland dealer now. 


Catalogues on request. Please address Dept. 35 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Willys-Knight Aut 
“Made in U.S.A.” 











